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A Call to Duty 


I HAD NOT PLANNED TO RUN AGAIN 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Acceptance speech delivered to the Democratic National Convention, July 19, 1940 


T is rather late tonight, but I have felt that you would 
rather that I speak to you now than wait until tomor- 
row. It is with a very full heart that I speak tonight. I 

must confess that I do so with mixed feelings, because | find 
myself, as almost every one does, sooner or later in his life- 
time, in a conflict between deep personal desire for retirement 
on the one hand, and that quiet, invisible thing called con- 
science, on the other. 

Because there are self-appointed commentators and in- 
terpreters who will seek to misinterpret or question motives, 
I speak in a somewhat personal vein. 

And | must trust to the good faith and common sense of 
the American people to accept my own good faith and to do 
their own interpreting. When in 1936 1 was chosen by the 
voters for a second time as President, it was my firm inten- 
tion to turn over the responsibilities of government to other 
hands at the end of my term. That conviction remained with 
me. Eight years in the Presidency, following a period of 
bleak depression and covering one world crisis after another, 
would normally entitle any man to the relaxation which 
comes from honorable retirement. During the spring of 1939 
world events made it clear to all but the blind or the partisan 
that a great war in Europe had become not merely a possi- 
bility but a probability, and that such a war would of neces- 
sity deeply affect the future of this nation. 


Dw Nor Pian To RuN AGAIN 


When the conflict first broke out last September it was still 
my intention to announce clearly and simply at an early date 
that under no conditions would I accept reelection. This 
fact was well known to my friends, and | think was under- 
stood by many citizens. 

It soon became evident, however, that such a public state- 
ment on my part would be unwise from the point of view of 
sheer public duty. As President of the United States it was 
my clear duty, with the aid of the Congress, to preserve our 
neutrality, to shape our program of defense to meet rapid 
changes, to keep our domestic affairs adjusted to shifting 


world conditions and to sustain the policy of the good 
neighbor. 

It was also my obvious duty to maintain to the utmost the 
influence of this mighty nation in our effort to prevent the 
spread of war and to sustain by all legal means those govern- 
ments threatened by other governments which had rejected 
the principles of democracy. 

Swiftly moving foreign events made necessary swift action 
at home, and beyond the seas. Plans for national defense had 
to be expanded and adjusted to meet new forms of warfare. 

American citizens and their welfare had to be safeguarded 
in many foreign zones of danger. National unity in the 
United States became a crying essential in the face of the 
development of unbelievable types of espionage and inter- 
national treachery. 

Every day that passed called for the postponement of per- 
sonal plans and partisan debate until the latest possible 
moment. The normal conditions under which I would have 
made public declaration of my personal desires were wholly 
gone. And so, thinking solely of the national good, and of 
the international scene, I came to the reluctant conclusion 
that such declaration should not be made before the national 
convention. 


ANSWERS CALL TO SERVICE 


It was accordingly made to you within an hour after the 
permanent organization of this convention. Like any other 
man, I am complimented by the honor that you have done 
me, but I know you will understand the spirit in which I 
say that no call of party alone would prevail upon me to 
accept re-election to the Presidency. The real decision to be 
made in these circumstances is not the acceptance of the 
nomination, but rather an ultimate willingness to serve if 
chosen by the electorate of the United States. Many con- 
siderations enter into this decision. During the last few 
months, with due Congressional approval, we in the United 
States have been taking steps to implement the total defense 
of America. I cannot forget that in carrying out this pro- 
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gram I have drafted into the service of the nation many 
men and women, taking them away from important private 
affairs, calling them suddenly from their homes and their 
businesses. 

I have asked them to leave their own work and to con- 
tribute their skill and experience to the cause of their nation. 

I, as the head of their government, have asked them to do 
this. Regardless of party, regardless of personal convenience, 
they came, they answered the call. Every single one of them, 
with one exception, has come to the nation’s capital to serve 
the nation. 

These people, who have placed patriotism above all else, 
represent those who have made their way to what might be 
called the top of their professions or industries through their 
proven skill and experience. But they alone could not be 
enough to meet the needs of the times. Just as a system of 
national defense based on man power alone, without the 
mechanized equipment of modern warfare, is totally insufh- 
cient for adequate defense, so also planes and guns and tanks 
are wholly insufficient unless they are implemented by the 
power of men trained to use them. Such man power consists 
not only of pilots and gunners and infantry and those who 
operate tanks, but for every individual in actual combat ser- 
vice it is necessary for adequate defense that we have ready 
at hand at least four or five other trained individuals, organ- 
ized for non-combat services. 

And because of the millions of citizens involved in the 
conduct of defense, most right-thinking persons are agreed 
that some form of selection by draft is as necessary and fair 
today as it was in 1917 and 1918. 

Nearly every American is willing to do his share or her 
share to defend the United States. It is neither just nor 
efficient to permit that task to fall upon any one section or 
any one group, for every section and every group depend 
for their existence upon the survival of the nation as a whole. 

Lying awake, as I have on many nights, I have asked 
myself whether I have the right, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, to call on men and women to serve 
their country or to train themselves to serve, and at the 
same time decline to serve my country in my personal capac- 
ity, if I am called upon to do so by the people of my country. 


DANGER OF ARMED AGGRESSION 


In times like these, in times of great tension, of great crisis, 
the compass of the world narrows to a single fact. The fact 
which dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, 
the fact of successful armed aggression aimed at the form of 
government, the kind of society that we in the United States 
have chosen and established for ourselves. It is a fact which 
no one any longer doubts, which no one is any longer able 
to ignore. It is not an ordinary war. It is a revolution im- 
posed by force of arms which threatens all men everywhere. 
It is a revolution which proposes not to set men free but to 
reduce them to slavery, to reduce them to slavery in the 
interests of a dictatorship which has already shown the 
nature and the extent of the advantage which it hopes to 
obtain. That is the fact which dominates our world and 
which dominates the lives of all of us, each and every one of 
us. In the face of the danger which confronts our time, 
no individual retains or can hope to retain the right of per- 
sonal choice which free men enjoy in times of peace. 

He has a first obligation to serve in the defense of our 
institutions of freedom, a first obligation to serve his country 
in whatever capacity his country finds him useful. 

Like most men of my age I had made plans for myself, 
plans for a private life of my own choice and for my own 
satisfaction, a life of that kind to begin in January, 1941. 





These plans, like so many other plans, had been made in a 
world which now seems as distant as another planet. Today 
all private plans, all private lives have been in a sense re- 
pealed by an overriding public danger. In the face of that 
public danger all those who can be of service to the Republic 
have no choice but to offer themselves for service in those 
capacities for which they may be fitted. 


Why He Must Accept 

Those, my friends, are the reasons why I have had to 
admit to myself, and now to state to you, that my conscience 
will not let me turn my back upon a call to service. The 
right to make that call rests with the people, through the 
American method of a free election. Only the people them- 
selves can draft a President. 

If such a draft should be made upon me, I say to you, in 
the utmost simplicity, I will, with God’s help, continue to 
serve with the best of my ability and with the fullness of 
my strength. 

To you, the delegates of this convention, I express my 
gratitude for the selection of Henry Wallace for the high 
office of Vice-President of the United States. His first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of government in every sphere 
of life and in every single part of the nation, and, indeed, 
of the whole world, qualifies him without reservation. His 
practical idealism will be great service to me individually 
and to the nation as a whole. 

And to the chairman of the National Committee, the Post- 
master General of the United States, although I like better 
to call him “My old friend Jim Farley,” I send, as I have 
often before, and will many times again, my most affectionate 
greetings. 

All of us are sure that he will continue to give all the 
leadership and support that he possibly can to the cause of 
American democracy. 

In some respects, as I think my good wife suggested, an 
hour or so ago, in some respects the next few months will be 
different, different from the usual national campaigns of 
recent years. Most of you know how important it is that the 
President of the United States in these days remain close to 
the seat of government. Since last summer I have been com- 
pelled to abandon proposed journeys to inspect many of our 
great national projects from the Alleghenys to the Pacific 
coast. 

Events move so fast in other parts of the world that it has 
become my duty to remain either in the White House itself, 
or at some nearby point where I can reach Washington and 
even Europe and Asia by direct telephone, or, if need be, I 
can be back at my desk in the space of a very few hours. 

And in addition, the splendid work of the new defense 
machinery will require me to spend vastly more time in con- 
ference with the responsible administrative heads under me. 
Finally, the added tasks which the present crisis has imposed 
upon the Congress, compelling them to forego their usual 
adjournment, calls for constant cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches, to the efficiency of which 
I am glad indeed now to pay tribute. I do expect, of course, 
during the coming months to make my usual periodic reports 
to the country through the medium of press conferences and 
radio talks. I shall not have the time or the inclination to 
engage in purely political debate. But I shall never be loathe 
to call the attention of the nation to deliberate or unwitting 
falsifications of fact which are sometimes made by political 
candidates. 

SPEAKS IN A PERSONAL VEIN 


I have spoken to you in a very informal and personal way. 
The exigencies of the day require, however, that I also talk 
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with you about things which transcend any personality and 
go very deeply to the roots of American civilization. 

Our lives have been based on those fundamental freedoms 
and liberties which we Americans have cherished for a cen- 
tury and a half. The establishment of them, and the preser- 
vation of them in each succeeding generation, have been 
accomplished through the process of free elected government 
processes. 

The democratic republican form is based on the represen- 
tative system and the co-ordination of the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial branches. The task of safeguard- 
ing our institution seems to me to be two-fold. One must 
be accomplished, if it becomes necessary, by the armed de- 
fense forces of the nation, the other by the united effort of 
the men and women of the country, to make our Federal and 
state and local governments responsive to the growing re- 
quirements of modern democracy. 

There have been occasions, as we remember, when reac- 
tions in the march of democracy have set in and forward- 
looking progress has seemed to stop, but such periods have 
been followed by liberal and progressive times, which have 
enabled the nation to catch up with new developments in 
fulfilling mew human needs. Such a time has been the past 
seven years. Because we had seemed to lag in previous years, 
we've had to develop speedily and efficiently the answers to 
aspirations which had come from every state and every fam- 
ily in the land. 

We have sometimes called it social legislation. We have 
sometimes called it legislation to end abuses of the past. We 
have sometimes called it legislation for human security, and 
we have sometimes called it legislation to better the condition 
of life of t!e many millions of our fellow citizens who could 
not have the essentials of life or hope for an American 
standard of living. 

Some of us have labeled it a wider and more equitable 
distribution of wealth in our land. It has included among 
its aims to liberalize and broaden the control of vast indus- 
tries, lodged today in the hands of a relatively small group 
of individuals of very great financial power. But all of these 
definitions and labels are essentially the expression of one 
consistent thought. They represent a constantly growing 
sense of human decency, human decency throughout our 
nation. 

This sense of human decency is happily confined to no 
group or class. You find it in the humblest home, you find it 
among those who toil and among the shopkeepers and the 
farmers of the nation. You find it to a growing degree even 
among those who are listed in that top group which has so 
much control over the industrial and financial structure of 
the nation. Therefore, the urge of humanity can by no 
means be labeled a war of class against class. It is rather a 
War, against poverty and suffering and ill health and insecu- 
rity, a v.ar in which all classes are joining in the interest of 
a proud and enduring democracy. I do not believe for a 
moment, and I know you do not believe either, that we have 
fully answered all of the needs of human security; but we 
have covered much of the road. I need not catalog the mile- 
stones of seven years, for every individual and every family 
in the whole land knows that the average of their personal 
lives has been made safer and sounder and happier than it 
has ever been before. I do not think they want the gains in 
these directions to be repealed or even to be placed in the 
charge of those who would give them mere lip service, with 
no heart service. 


Mucu Remains To BE Done 


Yes, very much more remains to be done, and I think the 
voters want the task entrusted to those who believe that the 





words “human betterment” apply to poor and rich alike, and 
I have a sneaking suspicion, too, that the voters will smile at 
charges of inefficiency against a government which has boldly 
met the enormous problems of banking and finance and 
industry which the great, efficient bankers and industrialists 
of the Republican party left in such hopeless chaos in the 
famous year 1933. 

But we all know that our progress at home and in the 
other American nations, our sister nations, toward this 
realization of a better human decency, progress along free 
lines, is gravely endangered by what is happening on other 
continents. 

In Europe, many nations, through dictatorships or inva- 
sions, have been compelled to abandon normal democratic 
processes. They have been compelled to adopt forms of 
government which some call new and efficient. They are 
not new. My friends, they are only a relapse; a relapse into 
ancient history. The omnipotent rulers of the greater part 
of modern Europe have guaranteed efficiency, and work, and 
a type of security. 

But the slaves who built the Pyramids for the glory of the 
dictator Pharaohs in Egypt had that kind of security, that 
kind of efficiency, that kind of corporate state. So did the 
inhabitants of that world which extended from Britain to 
Persia, under the undisputed rule of the proconsuls sent out 
from Rome. 

So did the henchmen, the tradesmen, the mercenaries and 
the slaves of the feudal system which dominated Europe a 
thousand years ago. So did the people of those nations of 
Europe, who received their kings and their governments at 
the whim of the conquering Napoleon. 


TYRANNY IN NEw TRAPPINGS 


But under its new trappings and new slogans, tyranny is 
the oldest and most discredited rule known to history. And 
whenever tyranny has replaced a more human form of gov- 
ernment, it has been due more to internal causes than ex- 
ternal. Democracy can thrive only when it enlists the devo- 
tion of those whom Lincoln called the common people. 

Democracy can hold that devotion only when it adequately 
respects their dignity by so ordering society as to assure to 
the masses of men and women reasonable security and hope 
for themselves and for their children. 

We, in our democracy, and those who live in still uncon- 
quered democracies, will never willingly descend to any form 
of this so-called security of efficiency, which calls for the 
abandonment of other securities more vital to the dignity 
of man. 

It is our credo, unshakable to the end, that we must live 
under the liberties that were first heralded by Magna Carta 
and placed into glorious operation through the Declaration 
of Independente, the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. The government of the United States, 
for the last seven years, has had the courage openly to oppose, 
by every peaceful means, the spread of the dictator form of 
government. If our government should pass to other hands 
next January—untried hands, inexperienced hands—we can 
merely hope and pray that they will not substitute appease- 
ment and compromise with those who seek to destroy all 
democracies everywhere, including here. 

I would not undo, if I could, the efforts I made to prevent 
war from the moment it was threatened, and to restrict the 
area of carnage, down to the last minute. I do not now 
soften the condemnation expressed by Secretary Hull and 
myself from time to time for the acts of aggression that have 
wiped out ancient, liberty-loving, peace-pursuing countries 
which had scrupulously maintained neutrality. I do not 
recant the sentiments of sympathy with all free peoples resist- 
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ing such aggression or begrudge the material aid that we 
have given to them. I do not regret my consistent endeavors 
to awaken this county of ours to the menace for us and for 
all we hold dear. I have pursued these efforts in the face of 
appeaser “fifth columnists” who charge me with hysteria and 
warmongering, but I never felt it my duty, my simple, plain, 
inescapable duty to arouse my countrymen to the danger of 
new forces let loose in the world. 


ATTITUDE ON ForEIGN Po.icy 


So long as I am President, I will do all I can to insure 
that that foreign policy remains our foreign policy. All that 
I have done to maintain the peace of this country, and to 
prepare it morally as well as physically for whatever con- 
tingencies may be in store, I submit to the judgment of my 
countrymen. 

We face one of the great choices of history. It is not alone 
a choice of government—government by the people versus 


We Should Think Less of Political Dif 








dictatorship. It is not alone a choice of freedom versus 
slavery. It is not alone a choice between moving forward or 
falling back; it is all of these rolled into one. It is the con- 
tinuance of civilization as we know it versus the ultimate 
destruction of all that we have held dear—religion against 
godlessness, the ideal of justice against the practice of force, 
moral decency versus the firing squad, courage to speak out 
and to act versus the false lullaby of appeasement. 

It has been well said that a selfish and greedy people can- 
not be free. The American people must decide whether these 
things are worth making sacrifices of money, of energy and 
of self. They will not decide by listening to mere words, or 
by reading mere pledges, interpretations and claims. They 
will decide on the record, the record as it has been made, 
the record of things as they are. 

The American people will sustain the progress of a rep- 
resentative democracy, asking the divine blessing, as they 
face the future with courage and with faith. 
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THE ISSUES SHOULD BE CLOTHED IN GARMENTS OF TRUTH AND REASON 
By WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, Temporary Chairman of the Democratic National Convention 
Keynote address, delivered July 15, 1940 


deeply grateful for the honor and privilege of being 

named as temporary chairman of this convention. 
It is a great personal gratification to be introduced by the 
man who has been of such inestimable value and service to 
the Democratic party for two terms as our National Chair- 
man and who likewise has served with great success, ability 
and distinction as Postmaster General of the United States 
—your friend, and mine, the Hon. James A. Farley. 

It is a heartening and inspiring spectacle to look out upon 
this vast assemblage of the representatives of the Democratic 
party of our nation, as well as the thousands of loyal guests 
who will be so deeply interested in our actions and delibera- 
tions. We are justified in our loyalty and devotion to a 
great political party, which, over a period of years almost 
as great as the life of our Republic itself, in victory or 
defeat, in power or removed from power, has, during all 
the decades of its existence, proclaimed its allegiance to that 
fundamental political maxim announced by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 


M R. CHAIRMAN and fellow Democrats: I am very 


PLEDGE OF THE PARTy 


That means, in essence, that our party in the ancient days 
as well as on this night believes in and fights for the basic 
and irreducible human rights of the average American citizen. 
We are here assembled to pledge renewed allegiance to that 
cherished creed, and to send forth to the people the assurance 
that if continued in power we shall not depart from the 
faith of our fathers. 

Under our system of party government, it is just and 
equitable for the electorate to judge and to reward or punish 
a national party, not upon the basis of its platform promises, 
but strictly upon the record of its performance and accomp- 
lishments as an instrumentality of public service. It is my 
purpose to make that principle the straight edge and yard- 
stick of this address. 

If we do not gravely misapprehend the present temper and 
disposition of the American people, they are now in no mood 


to be moved or influenced by petty and vindictive exaggera- 
tions of issues or events that are of no vital concern to the 
safety and security of the United States of America as 
possibly the last surviving outpost of democracy upon the 
face of the earth. The minds of the American people are 
now so deeply engrossed in matters of grave and profound 
concern with reference to the preservation of our established 
order of life and institutions that they will have no tolerance 
for the superficial banalities of politics. 


ComMMON Major OBJECTIVES 


An election must be held, but aside from some legitimate 
banter and the discussions of records of the two parties and 
of their candidates, the major objective of both parties must 
be unity and solidarity of purpose in preserving inviolate 
the structure of our government and the perpetual freedom 
of its people. 

We all recognize that ours is a government by political 
parties, and that, as instrumentalities of government, they 
are entitled to the largest possible measure of freedom in 
carrying legitimately disputed issues to the people. But such 
issues should be fairly presented. They should be clothed in 
the garments of truth and tolerance and reason. Neither our 
party nor the opposition can, in terrible times like these, 
profit by a departure from this principle. 

The Democratic Party has now been in absolute control 
of the government for seven and one-half years. In order 
to get back to the postulate of party responsibility to the 
people and in order that the people might have a fair basis 
of appraisal as to whether or not we have done, on the whole, 
a good or an evil job under that responsibility, it is just and 
even necessary to look back to the conditions which prevailed 
in our social and economic status when, under the over- 
whelming mandate of the American people, a Democratic 
Administration took over the government on March 4, 1933. 

I think it is proper that it be said, in all candor, that 
none of us who have had part in formulating and administer- 
ing the policies that have been enacted into law under this 
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Administration can justly claim that no mistakes have been 
made. 
Errors IN Poricy INEVITABLE 

‘Temporary errors in policy and in the administration of 
policies were inevitable in undertaking to cure and correct 
a situation that had attained the phase of national disaster 
and social and economic chaos. It is too much to hope that 
there will ever be infallibility in the arena of political action 
and the American people fully understand the fairness and 
justice of that statement. 

No other Administration in peace times since the establish- 
ment of the Republic had ever confronted such a desperate 
situation as that which we inherited on March 4, 1933, nor 
one which called for the instant exercise of greater genius 
of leadership and courage. It was without precedence in its 
forebodings of disaster to our democratic institutions. The 
American people have not forgotten that period of total 
collapse and desperation in all branches of human endeavor. 

A decent respect for your indulgence will not permit me 
to attempt a detailed synopsis of the outstanding legislation 
that the Democratic party has enacted into law to meet the 
staggering social and economic conditions which we had 
inherited. 

‘The first heroic remedy adopted was to declare a national 
bank holiday which involved the temporary closing of our 
national and State banks which, until more adequate security 
for them could be obtained, was a most effective remedy 
against the total collapse of the entire banking system of 
our people, although unfortunately many thousands of them 
had already closed their doors, bringing heartbreak and im- 
measurable distress to millions of the American people. 

This Administration enacted what, in my opinion, will 
forever be regarded as one of the major outstanding legis- 
lative achievements in our history and that is the passage 
of the law guaranteeing the absolute safety of deposits up to 
$5,000, and that constitutes 98 per cent of all deposits, in all 
national banks and State banks which were affiliated with the 
Federal system. And, now, instead of the American people 
having constant and daily apprehensions as to the safety of 
their savings and deposits, they can always be assured that 
if any such banks, either through bad business management 
or corruption, closes its doors, every single dime of their 
money will be paid to them across the teller’s cage within 
forty-eight hours. 

Recognizing the terrible truth that millions of our people 
had been robbed and defrauded out of their investments by 
an unbridled and unregulated system of corporate manipula- 
tion which permitted crooked promoters, stock jobbers and 
holding company tycoons, we passed the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission Act under the operation of which these 
robbers of the peoples’ investments are now checked, re- 
strained and regulated. 

We broke up for all time the ruthless and unconscionable 
holding companies allowed to flourish in all their ugly and 
wanton plundering of decent citizens under former Repub- 
lican Administrations. | wonder if any of you people in this 
section of the country recall the collapse of the $2,000,000,- 
000 Insull Utility empire, and the devastation it brought 
to thousands of your hopes and homes. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps 

We provided for the organization and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, one of the most popular and 
successful instruments of government ever devised. It has 
acted not only as a medium of relief for the destitute families 
of millions of American youth, but at the same time has been 
of inestimable value in conserving the natural resources of 


the country and of giving to these young men a fine system 
of moral and physical discipline which they would not other- 
wise ever have achieved. 

When this Administration took over the reins of power, 
there were from twelve to fifteen million men and women 
of employable age without any opportunity whatsoever to 
secure jobs that would enable them to support themselves 
and their hungry and naked families. It would have been 
a heartless and cruel omission of duty to have been indif- 
ferent to their necessities. It would have shown a wanton 
and reckless indifference to the fundamental duties of a great 
democracy had we not taken adequate steps to feed and 
clothe and shelter these men, women and children who, 
without their fault, had been made the victims of the na- 
tional catastrophe. 

The Democratic Administration met that duty without 
fear and without wavering and, in addition thereto, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the permanent wealth of the nation 
and the permanent improvements and benefits that have 
resulted from its operation. 

Every single community in America has been prospered 
and benefited by this program and the expenditure of the 
Federal funds required to effectuate it. These are not fugi- 
tive and evanescent benefits, but are tangible and enduring 
for future generations who will praise our foresight in estab- 
lishing them. 

This Administration conceived and set up for all time 
a humane and necessary program for the softening of the 
hardships of the aged and infirm of the rigors of illness and 
despair of unemployment and for the support of widows and 
dependent children and the blind. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


We established, financed and set up on a firm and endur- 
ing foundation the great Tennessee Valley Authority which, 
for all time, will furnish a great vehicle for the development 
and conservation of the commerce and resources of that great 
geographical area which it served which will be a potential 
factor in flood control and navigation and which offers now 
ready assistance in our preparedness program for the manu- 
facture of many of the essential ingredients of national 
defense. 

As a yardstick for the control of excessive power and light 
rates, it-has been largely instrumental in forcing the reduc- 
tion of charges to consumers in the United States of $500,- 
000,000. We have taken the position that the waters in our 
rivers are the God-given heritage of the people and that 
private utility companies have no vested right to have a 
monopoly on their exploitation. 


WacE AND Hour Law 


We have guaranteed for the first time in our history by 
law the basic principle of giving to labor in this country the 
right to organize and bargain with employers for the better- 
ment of their wages and working conditions and, through 
the Wage and Hour Law, have assured to every man and 
woman who toils in the industries of the country a decent 
wage scale and fair hours of labor, and I predict here and 
now that the great masses of labor in this country, organized 
and unorganized, will, when they go to the polls next No- 
vember, not forget that the Democratic party has been its 
friend and not its oppressor. 

Upon that partial record of social and economic legislative 
action, we propose to wage the coming battle without any 
spirit of time serving or apology, but, upon the contrary, 
with an aggressive justification of the record of this Demo- 
cratic Administration. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


We have now had opportunity to examine the Republican 
platform adopted at Philadelphia, which is supposed to rep- 
resent the deliberate judgment of the best minds in the 
Republican party. If that be the case, it reminds me of an 
incident that occurred in a Southern border State during the 
1896 Presidential campaign, when, as you remember, the 
vital issue was free silver versus the gold standard. 

A certain shrewd old politician was running for re-elec- 
tion. He was to make a speech in a community where he 
was very doubtful as to the sentiment of the people on that 
issue. During the course of his speech, he was pressed many 
times by a bewhiskered spectator in the crowd to define his 
views on the money question, and finally, seeing that he was 
driven to make an answer, he replied: 

My friend has asked me to state my position on the money 
question and I will do it with entire frankness and without 
equivocation and here it is. “I believe in the gold standard. 
I believe in the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. I believe in a large circulation of greenback 
money and a right smart little sprinkling of counterfeit.” 

The Frank Committee and their Platform Committee 
were in labor a long, long time and they finally brought forth 
a weasel. 

It is a document filled with equivocation and political 
subterfuge, but the most remarkable significance of that plat- 
form is the fact that despite their clamorous and bitter 
denunciation of the legislative program of this Administra- 
tion, they did not have the confidence or courage to demand 
the repeal or abolition of any single one of the major laws 
we have passed for liberal government and a better state of 
life for the masses of the American people. 


CREDITED AS COMPLIMENT 


No greater compliment could be paid to the wisdom and 
soundness of the legislative and executive program of this 
Administration. How can the Republican party go before 
the electorate in November urging the removal from power 
of that party whose wisdom and progressive policies they 
were compelled, even if by indirection, to endorse? 

In national conventions heretofore there has been a vast 
amount of pointing with pride and viewing with alarm, but 
at Philadelphia, while there was much viewing with alarm, 
there was no pointing with pride, for the obvious reason 
that they could remember nothing at which to point. That 
platform is a perfect example of the aphorism that “language 
was invented to conceal thoughts.” 

It is contended by Republican leaders that the farmers of 
the country will not support our party in November on the 
basis of the record of this Administration. I refute that 
assertion. I do it because those farmers are men of intelli- 
gence and with a high capacity for the appraisal of legislative 
action as it affects their welfare. At the end of a Hoover 
administration, the farmers of America had on their hands 
an unprecedented panic and the Hoover Farm Board. The 
effects of the panic were immeasurable and the results of such 
farm board activities were worse, as our farmers will remem- 
ber. They also well remember the prices they were receiving 
for their products in that fateful hour. 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS 


Since we came into power we have progressively enacted 
for their benefit the Soil and Water Conservation Program, 
the lowest farm interest rates in our entire history, the bene- 
fits of rural electrification of their homes, marketing agree- 
ments, commodity loans, research into new uses and new 
markets, the stamp plan for distribution of surplus com- 


modities, the long range farm tenant program whereby such 
tenants may acquire, under reasonable terms, and on long 
payments, the benefits of owning their own homes and the 
immeasurable benefits to them of the policy of parity pay- 
ments. 

I particularly call your attention to the attitude of the 
Republicans in Congress with reference to the parity pay- 
ment program, and remember that this was a direct and vital 
issue as to whether or not the government should undertake 
by this means to equalize, at least in part, the prices which 
the farmers secured for their products as compared to the 
cost of their production or the things they had to buy in the 
open market. 

On March 28, 1939, the House of Representatives, on a 
vote to appropriate $250,000,000 to provide for such parity 
payments, the Democrats voted for the proposition, 168, and 
Republicans voted for, 20, and against, 135. On May 9th of 
this year, the vote on the proposal for $212,000,000 for 
parity payments to farmers was for, Democrats 183, Republi- 
cans for, 22, and against, 131. You there have a concrete 
example of the deep and abiding interest which the. Republi- 
can membership of the House took upon this most vital 
question for the benefit of agriculture. By their votes shall 
ye know them. 


Wor.p Peace PRoGRAM 


One of the most remarkable, as well as discreditable, 
efforts ever made by a political party to fabricate out of the 
whole cloth and without a shred of evidence to support it is 
the charge of some Republican leaders that the Democratic 
party and administration are attempting slyly and covertly 
to lead the United States into the shambles of a foreign war. 

I here and now denounce that calumny and assert that, 
not only is this administration opposed absolutely to a par- 
ticipation in any European war, but upon the contrary, both 
the President and our able Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
and a Democratic Congress have done everything possible 
within the bounds of reason, not only to preserve peace in 
European and in the entire world, but to so conduct our 
foreign relations that every precaution would be taken to 
keep us out of involvement in a foreign war. He has espe- 
cially and consistently addressed his activities to the consoli- 
dation of that policy in this hemisphere and especially with 
our sister republics in Latin America. 

When the President signed the first neutrality resolution 
on August 31, 1935, he did so with this statement: 

“I have approved this joint resolution because it was 
intended as an expression of the fixed desire of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States to avoid any action 
which might involve us in war. The policy of the govern- 
ment is definitely committed to the maintenance of peace and 
the avoidance of any entanglements which would lead us 
into conflict.” 


APPEAL TO PEACE 


Just a few days ago, on Wednesday of last week, he sent 
a memorable message to the Congress in which he specifically 
and definitely gave this assurance of policy to the American 
people: 

“That we are opposed to war is known not only to every 
American, but to every government in the world. We will 
not use our arms in the way of aggression; we will not send 
our men to take part in European wars.” 

In addition to all this, he called a special session of Con- 
gress last year after the war broke out in Europe, recom- 
mended, and the Democratic party passed, amendments to 
the existing Neutrality Law which prohibited the shipment 
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in American vessels of cargoes into the waters of the bel- 
ligerent nations, which, if it had not been done, would 
doubtless long before this have inevitably drawn us into the 
conflict for the same reasons which induced America to go 
to war against the Central Powers in 1917. 

On the vote in the House of Representatives on this most 
vital proposal for keeping out of the European war, on the 
final roll call on this conference report of the Neutrality 
Bill, there were Yeas, Democrats 223, Republicans 18; Nays, 
Democrats 29, Republicans 141. 

My fellow-countrymen, we are assembled at the most 
fateful moment in the history of mankind. The sinister 
shadow of a cruel, savage and ruthless despotism hangs like 
a pall of doom over the homes and the lives of every citizen 
of democratic and liberty-loving peoples. 

Already this juggernaut of physical force and brutal power 
has laid its blighting hand upon the freedom and sovereignty 
of eight small and defenseless nations. 

Now France lies in the agony and ashes of the totalitarian 
destruction; and only Great Britain alone stands against the 
hurricane of the blitzkreig. And now Hitler and Mussolini 
have sworn her total annihilation. They have furthermore 
sworn enmity against all so-called decadent democracies, and 
that includes us. 

I do not know what attitude this convention may take on 
that subject, but I feel in my heart that it is the attitude of 
the American people that we will resist to the death any 
compromise of our democratic principles with those malig- 
nant disturbers of the peace of the world; that we do not 
propose to appease those aggressors whose doctrines wage war 
upon every principle of liberty for a free people that our 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed and our Federal 
Constitution preserved. 


IssUE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I now propose to expose another flagrant piece of Republi- 
can propaganda by which they are endeavoring during this 
campaign, as they have already done, to make the American 
people believe that this Administration has been indifferent 
to and neglectful of the necessary steps to prepare and make 
instantly available an adequate system of national defense 
at sea, on land and in the air. National defense is a sacred 
trust. 

When a matter involving the safety of our beloved coun- 
try is at stake, we should all be united both Democrats and 
Republicans, because we are all Americans. In critical times 
such as these we should be thinking less of the political dif- 
ferences that divide us and more of the national interests 
that unite us. Until the invasion just two months ago of 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands, how many 
of us realized the full portent of events overseas ? 

Prior to that invasion, | heard no Republicans urging a 
national defense program such as we have now launched. 
During the twelve years of Republican administration the 
national defense record was one of continual retrogression. 
During the eleven-year period between 1922, the year of the 
Washington arms conference, and 1934, the year following 
Democratic charge of government, they laid down a total of 
only thirty-five combatant ships. During the last three years 
of the Hoover administration not one single vessel of war 
was laid down by our government. 

During this administration there has been laid down up 
to June, 1940, eight new battleships, twelve new cruisers, 
two new aircraft carriers, sixty-five new destroyers and 
thirty-six new submarines, a grand total of 153 new units in 
seven years, as contrasted with thirty-five new units under 
the twelve-vear Republican regime. 


This Congress has, in addition, authorized 276 ships of 
war to give us a two-ocean Navy, a sea force of such magni- 
tude and power, including its air force, as will make reason- 
ably certain our continued dominance of this hemisphere and 
the perpetuation of our cherished institutions. 

When we came into power the authorized strength of our 
standing Army had been reduced to 118,000 men. During 
this Administration it has been constantly increased until the 
present authorized enlisted strength of the Army is 375,000 
men and the National Guard 251,000. 

Our Air Force has been increased in like proportion, with 
an ultimate objective, if necessary, of 50,000 planes, manned 
by the most efficient flyers on the face of the earth. That is 
the record. Let the opposition make the most of it. 

There has been presented a summary of our program for 
a tremendous increase in our defense against an enemy from 
overseas. But such danger is not the only menace to our 
national security. There is abundant proof that lurking 
within the shadows of our government’s edifice, laying their 
mischievous plans at the opportune time to sap and mine it, 
or to put the red torch of revolution and disunion against 
our democratic form of government, are those forces of evil, 
now commonly called “The Fifth Column.” 

No one knows how great are their numbers, but evidence 
already produced shows that they run into tens of thousands, 
all of them sworn enemies of our form of government. 
However great or small may be their number, there is no 
place in the United States for a single one of them to abide 
in freedom. Congressional legislation has already been 
enacted and approved by the President providing every possi- 
ble restraint upon and punishment of these enemies of our 
institutions that could be devised within the limits of our 
Constitution. 

At the conclusion of his speech to the Republican Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, former President Hoover posed this 
question: “Republicans, are you ready to fight?” No such 
question will be propounded to the Democrats of this con- 
vention or those of the country. We began to fight in the 
election of 1932; we carried on the battle in 1936 to a mag- 
nificent victory, and we are already enlisted for the duration 
of the coming conflict to preserve to the people the advances 
we have made in liberal government for the benefit and 
protection of the average man. Fighting by our side will 
again be millions of Republicans and independent voters who 
have forever foresworn allegiance to the forces of reaction. 


SPIRITUAL REDEDICATION 


Let me conclude, my friends, on a little more solemn note. 
Sentiments and emotions and alarms of profound significance 
are stirring the minds and hearts of the American people as 
a result of the welter and destruction of the foreign wars, 
and they are in deep apprehension of the dangers to our 
processes of liberty. We can all somehow sense and feel a 
new consecration to the priceless patrimony bequeathed to us 
by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton and their 
associates “in a time remote.” 

It is an indefinable patriotic incursion that is touching the 
souls of men here in our country. While this is no time or 
place for one to invoke the prerogatives of an ecclesiastic, 
I venture far enough to assert that there is no armament so 
potent and enduring as the observance of the moral, spiritual 
and religious obligations for a great people. Without that 
sanctuary, there can be no perpetuation of the decencies and 
securities of any type of civilization. 

With that Great Comforter as a handmaiden, our wealth, 
our power, our preparedness, our love of liberty will forever 
make America unconquered and unconquerable. 
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A GREAT EMPIRE WILL BE DESTROYED 





to Great Britain 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 


EMBERS of the Reichstag: I have summoned you 

to this meeting in the midst of our tremendous 

struggle for the freedom and the future of the 
German nation. 

I have done so, first because I consider it necessary to give 
our own people an insight into events in history that lie 
behind us; secondly, because I wish to express my gratitude 
to our magnificent soldiers, and third, with the intention of 
appealing once ‘more and for the last time to common sense 
in general. 

lf we compare the causes that prompted this historic 
struggle and the magnitude of the far-reaching effects, we 
are forced to the conclusion that its general course and the 
sacrifices it has entailed are out of all proportion to the 
alleged reasons for its outbreak unless they were nothing but 
a pretext underlying the intentions. 

The program of the National Socialist movement, in so 
far as it affected the future development of Germany’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, was simply an effort to 
effect revision of the Treaty of Versailles, and, so far as 
possible, this was to be brought about by peaceful means. 
This revision was absolutely essential. 

The conditions imposed at Versailles were intolerable, 
not only because of the humiliating discrimination, which 
deprived the German nation of all its rights, but even more 
because of the resultant destruction of the material existence 
of one of the great civilized nations of the world and the 
proposed destruction of its future, the completely senseless 
gathering of immense tracts of territory under the domina- 
tion of a few States, and the theft of all the irrevocable 
foundations of life and indispensable, vital factors from a 
conquered nation. 

Even while this treaty was being drafted men of insight, 
even among our enemies, were uttering warnings about the 
terrible consequences the ruthless application of these insane 
conditions would entail, proof that even among them the 
conviction predominated that such a dictate could not pos- 
sibly be upheld in days to come. 

Their objections and protests were silenced by the assur- 
ance that the statutes of the newly created League of Nations 
provided for the revision of these conditions. In fact, the 
League was supposed to be the competent authority. The 
hope of revision was at no time regarded as presumptious but 
as something natural. 

Unfortunately, the Geneva institution, as those responsible 
at Versailles intended, never viewed itself as competent to 
undertake any sensible revision but from the very outset was 
nothing more than the guarantor of the ruthless enforcement 
and maintenance of conditions imposed at Versailles. 

All attempts made by democratic Germany to obtain 
equality for the German people by a revision of the treaty 
proved unavailing. It is always in the interests of the con- 
queror to present stipulations that are to his advantage as 
sacred, while the instinct of self-preservation in the van- 
quished leads him to acquire the common human rights that 
he has lost. 

For him, the dictate of an overbearing conqueror has all 
the less legal force since he never has been honorably con- 
quered. 


Speech made to the Reichstag, July 19, 1940 


Owing to a rare misfortune the German Empire between 
1914 and 1918 did not have good leadership. To this, and 
to the as yet unenlightened faith and trust placed by the 
German people in the words of democratic statesmen, our 
downfall was due. 

Hence, the Anglo-French claim that the dictate of Ver- 
sailles was a sort of international supreme code of laws 
appeared to be nothing more than a piece of insupportable 
arrogance to every honest German. The assumption, how- 
ever, that British or French statesmen should actually claim 
to be the guardians of justice, and even of human culture, is 
mere stupid effrontery, a piece of effrontery that is thrown 
into a sufficiently glaring light by their own extremely negli- 
gible achievements in this direction. 

Seldom had any nations in the world been ruled with a 
lesser degree of wisdom, morality and culture than those 
presently exposed to the predilections of certain democratic 
statesmen. 

The program of the National Socialist movement, besides 
freeing the Reich from the innermost fetters of a small sub- 
stratum of Jewish, capitalistic and pluto-democratic profi- 
teers, proclaimed to the world our resolution to shake off the 
shackles of the Versailles Treaty. 

Germany’s demand for this revision was a vital necessity 
and essential to the existence and honor of every great nation, 
and it probably will one day be regarded by posterity as 
extremely reasonable. 

In practice, all of these demands had to be carried through 
contrary to the will of the Franco-British rulers. We all 
regarded it as a sure sign of successful leadership in the 
Third Reich that for years we were able to bring about 
this revision without a war, not that, as the British and 
French demagogues asserted, we were at that time incapable 
of fighting. 

When, thanks to growing common sense, it appeared as 
though international cooperation might lead to a peaceful 
solution of remaining problems, the agreement to this end, 
signed in Munich Sept. 29, 1938, by the four leading inter- 
ested powers was not only not welcome in London and Paris, 
but was actually condemned as a sign of abominable 
weakness. 

Now that peaceful revision seemed threatened to be 
crowned with success the Jewish capitalist war-mongers, 
their hands stained with blood, saw their tangible pretext for 
realizing their diabolical plans vanish into thin air. 

Once again we witness a conspiracy of wretched corrupti- 
ble political creatures and money-grabbing financial magnates 
for whom war was a welcome means for furthering their 
aims. 

The poison scattered by the Jews throughout the countries 
began to exercise its disintegrating influence on sound com- 
mon sense. Scribblers concentrated on decrying honest men 
who wanted peace as weaklings and traitors and upon de- 
nouncing the opposition parties as the fifth column, thus 
breaking all internal resistance to their criminal war policy. 

Jews and Free Masons, armament manufacturers and war 
profiteers, international business men and stock exchange 
jugglers seized upon political hirelings of the desperado type 
who described war as something infinitely desirable. It was 
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through the work of these criminal persons that the Polish 
State was spurred to adopt an attitude that was out of all 
proportion to Germany’s demands, still less with the attend- 
ant consequences. 

For in Poland pre-eminently the German Reich has exer- 
cised genuine self-restraint since the National Socialist regime 
came into power. 

One of the most foolish measures of the Versailles dictate, 
namely, the severance of an old German province from the 
Reich, was crying aloud for revision, yet what were my 
requests ? 

| name myself in this connection because no other states- 
man might have dared to suggest a solution like mine to the 
German nation. It merely required the return of Danzig, 
an ancient German city, to the Reich and the creation of a 
means of communication between the Reich and its severed 
province. 

Even this was to be decided by a plebiscite subject to the 
control of an international body. 

Had Mr. Churchill and the other warmongers felt a frac- 
tion of the responsibility toward Europe that inspired me 
they could not have started their infamous game. 

It was only due to the machinations of these and other 
European and non-European powers that Poland rejected my 
proposals, which in no way affected her honor or existence, 
and in their stead resorted to a course entailing terror and 
destruction. 

In this case we once more showed unprecedented and truly 
superhuman self-control. For months, despite many attacks 
on minority Germans and despite the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of our German fellow-countrymen, we still sought 
understanding by peaceful means. 

What was the situation? One of the most unnatural crea- 
tions of the dictate of Versailles, puffed up with political 
and military pomp, insulted another State and threatened to 
grind it to powder, to fight battles on the outskirts of Berlin, 
to hack the German armies to pieces, to extend its frontiers 
to the Elbe, and so forth. 

Meanwhile Germany watched this tumult in patient 
silence, although a single movement of her armed forces 
would have sufficed to prick this bubble inflated with hatred. 

On Sept. 2 the conflict might still have been averted. 
Mussolini proposed a plan for the immediate cessation of all 
hostilities and for peaceful negotiation. 

Though Germany saw her armies storming to victory, 
I nevertheless accepted this proposal. It was only the Anglo- 
l'rench warmongers who desired war and not peace. More 
than that, Mr. Chamberlain said they needed a long war 
because they had now invested their capital in armament 
shares, had purchased machinery for the development of their 
business interests and needed time for amortization of their 
investments. For, after all, what do these international 
citizens care about Poles, Czechs or such peoples? 

On June 19, 1940, a German soldier found a curious 
document when searching some railway trucks in a railway 
station. As the document bore a distinctive inscription, he 
immediately handed it to his superior officer. It was in turn 
passed to other quarters where it was quickly realized that 
we had happened on an important discovery. 

The State was subjected to more thorough search. Thus 
it was that the German High Command got possession of a 
group of documents of unique historical significance. They 
were the secret records of the Allied Supreme War Council 
and included the minutes of every meeting held by this 
illustrious body. 

This time Mr. Churchill will not be successful in con- 
testing or lying about the veracity of these documents as he 


tried to do when documents were discovered in Warsaw. 
These documents bear marginal notes inscribed by Messrs. 
Daladier, Weygand and others, which can at any time be 
affirmed or refuted by these gentlemen. 

They show that those totally hardhearted politicians regard 
all the small nations as a means to their ends, that they had 
attempted to use Finland to their own interests, that they 
had determined to turn Norway and Sweden into a theatre 
of war, that they had planned to fan a conflagration in the 
Balkans in order to gain the assistance of the 100 divisions 
from those countries, that there was a ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous interpretation of the neutrality of Turkey, who was 
not unfavorable to them, and that they had inveigled Belgium 
and the Netherlands more and more completely until they 
had finally entrapped them into binding agreements. 

The documents further give a picture of the methods by 
which these political warmongers tried to quench the blaze 
they had lighted in their democratic blitzkreigism, which is 
in part to blame for the appalling fate they have inflicted on 
hundreds of thousands and even millions of their own sol- 
diers, the barbarous and unscrupulous fate they caused to 
have visited on their peoples, which brought them no military 
advantages although the effects on the population were out- 
rageously cruel. 

These same criminals are responsible for having driven 
Poland into war. 

On Oct. 6, 1939, at this very place, I addressed the Ger- 
man nation for the second time during this war. I was able 
to inform them of our glorious military victory over the 
Polish State. At the same time | appealed to these men and 
to the nations themselves. 

I warned them not to continue this war, the consequences 
of which could only be devastating. I particularly warned 
the French against embarking on a war that would forcibly 
eat its way across the frontier and, irrespective of its out- 
come, would have appalling consequences. 

At the same time I addressed an appeal to the rest of the 
world, although I feared, as I expressly stated, that my 
words would not be heard, that it would more than ever 
arouse the fury of the warmongers. Everything happened as 
I predicted. Responsible elements in France resented my 
appeal as a dangerous attack on their war profits. 

They, therefore, immediately began to declare that sup- 
pressing the conflagration was out of the question; nay, that 
it was even a crime to oppose the war that had to be pursued 
in the name of civilization, humanity, happiness, progress 
and, to leave no stone unturned, in the name of religion 
itself. For this purpose even the colonials were to be 
mobilized. 

Victory, though, could have been easily achieved. It was 
within easy reach, as I myself have known for a long time 
since, else I should not have broadcast my appeal for peace 
throughout the world. 

For, if I had not had any justification for believing in 
peace I should never have proposed an understanding with 
Britain and France about making any demands, but in a 
very few days these agitators had succeeded in representing 
me to the rest of the world as a veritable coward. 

For these proposals of mine I was abused and personally 
insulted. Mr. Chamberlain spat upon me before the eyes of 
the world and following the instructions of the instigators 
and warmongers in the background, men such as Churchill, 
Cooper, Eden—Britons and others—declined even to men- 
tion peace, let alone work for it. Thus this ultra-capitalistic 
collection of people with a personal interest in the war 
clamored for its continuation. This is now taking place. 

I have already assured you, my friends, though, that if a 
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long time elapses without my making a statement, or if 
things appear to be quiet, this does not mean that I am doing 
nothing. 

It is not necessary with us, as it is in the democracies, 
to multiply every airplane that is built by five or by twelve 
and then broadcast it to the world. Even for a hen, it is not 
very clever to announce in a loud voice every egg she is 
about to lay. 

However, it is much more stupid for statesmen to babble 
to the world of projects they have in mind, thereby informing 
the world in good time. Thanks to the excited babbling of 
two of these great democratic statesmen, we have been kept 
informed as to our enemy’s plans for extending the war and 
their concentration on Norway and Sweden. 

While the Anglo-French clique was looking around to 
find new possibilities of extending the war, or roping in new 
victims, I was working to complete the reorganization of the 
German forces, to form new units to accelerate production 
of war material and to complete the training of the entire 
naval, military and air forces for their new tasks. Apart 
from that, the bad weather in the late Autumn and in the 
Winter made necessary a postponement of our military 
operations. 

During the month of March, however, we received in- 
formation concerning the Anglo-French plans for intervening 
in the Russo-Finnish conflict, presumably not so much for 
the sake of helping the Finns as to damage Russia, which was 
regarded as a power working with Germany. These inten- 
tions developed into a decision to take an active part, if 
possible, in the war in Finland in order to obtain a base for 
carrying the war into the Baltic. 

At the same time, however, a proposal of the Allied 
Supreme War Council became more and more insistent either 
to inflame the Balkans and Asia Minor, in order to cut off 
Germany’s supply of oil from Russia, or to get possession of 
the Swedish iron ore. With this object in view, a landing 
was planned in Norway with the primary object of occupying 
the iron ore railway from Narvik across Sweden to the port 
of Lulea. 

The conclusion of peace between Russia and Finland 
caused the contemplated action in the north to be withheld 
at the last minute, but a few days later those intentions again 
became more definite as final decisions were reached. 

Britain and France had agreed to carry out an immediate 
occupation of a number of the most important ports in 
Norway on the pretext of preventing Germany from bene- 
fiting from additional supplies of Swedish ore. In order to 
get this Swedish ore, they intended to go into Sweden and 
to deal with the small forces which Sweden could assemble, 
if possible in a friendly way but with force if necessary. 

We learned of this from the uncontrollable gossip of no 
less a dignitary than the First Lord of the Admiralty. We 
received further confirmation by a hint given by the French 
Premier to a foreign diplomat. Until a short time ago, how- 
ever, we did not know that the date for this action had been 
postponed twice before April 8. The occupation was to have 
taken place on the 8th, this being the third and final date. 

In fact, this was not confirmed definitely until the finding 
of the Allied Supreme War Council records. As soon as the 
danger of the northern States being pulled into the war be- 
came apparent, I gave the necessary orders to the German 
forces. 

The case of the Altmark showed at the time that the 
Norwegian Government was not prepared to safeguard its 
neutrality. Reports from observers made it clear that leaders 
of the Norwegian Government and the Allies were in com- 
plete agreement. 












Finally the reaction of Norway to the penetration of 
British mine layers into Norwegian territorial waters dis- 
pelled the last shadow of doubt. This was the signal for the 
beginning of the German operation, which had been prepared 
in every detail. 

The position actually was different from what we believed 
it to be on April 9, but at that time we believed we had 
anticipated the British occupation by a few hours. Today we 
know that the landing of British troops had been planned 
for the 8th and that the embarkation of British units already 
had begun on the 5th and 6th. 

However, at the same time the first report of the German 
action, or rather the departure of the German fleet, was 
received at the British Admiralty, and in view of this fact, 
Mr. Churchill decided to order the disembarkation of the 
units which already were on board ship so that the British 
fleet first could seek out and attack the German vessels. 

This failed. Only one British destroyer made contact with 
German naval vessels, and it was sunk before it could convey 
any information to the British Admiralty or the British fleet. 

This frustrated the landing of the first German detach- 
ments on the 9th in an area reaching from Oslo to Narvik. 
When word of this was received in London, Mr. Churchill 
already had been waiting anxiously for some hours for word 
of the successes of his fleet. 

This, gentlemen, was the boldest undertaking in the history 
of the German forces. Its successful execution became possi- 
ble only through the command and conduct of all German 
soldiers taking part. 

The achievements of our army, navy and air force in this 
venture in Norway are expressive of the highest military 
qualities. The navy executed the operations assigned to it, 
and later on the transport of troops against an enemy pos- 
sessing tenfold superiority. 

All the units of our German navy covered themselves with 
imperishable glory in this action. Only after the war will 
it be possible to disclose the difficulties encountered in this 
campaign, such as setbacks and accidents. We finally over- 
came all difficulties, thanks to the conduct of the officers and 
men. 

The air force, often the only means of transport and com- 
munication in this vast area, surpassed itself. During the 
attacks on enemy ships and on disembarked troops it could 
hardly be praised more highly than was the tenacity and 
courage of the transport pilots who in spite of bad weather 
kept on flying in the land of the midnight sun in order to 
land soldiers in blinding snowstorms. 

The Norwegian fjords were the graveyards of many 
British warships. The British fleet finally had to give way 
before the incessant attacks of German dive bombers. They 
evacuated those areas of which it had been said with fine 
taste in a British paper a few weeks earlier that it would be 
a pleasure for Britain to take up the German challenge. 

Regarding the army, great demands were made on the 
soldiers during transport. Air landing troops provided the 
first foothold at many places. Division after division followed 
in a steady stream and began war operations in a region 
which provided exceptional facilities for resistance on account 
of its natural characteristics. So far as Norwegian units 
were concerned, the region was defended very bravely. 

As for the British troops landed in Norway, the only 
thing worth mentioning was the unscrupulousness with 
which troops so badly equipped and trained and with such 
sorry leadership were put ashore as an expeditionary force. 
They were inferior from the very beginning. On the other 
hand, the achievements of the German infantry, engineers, 
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artillery and other units will go down in history as a proud 
example of heroism. 

Churchill, Chamberlain and Daladier were until recently 
very badly informed in regard to the nature of German unity. 
I announced at the time that the future probably would 
teach them a lesson, and I may assume that the action of 
mountain troops from Austria in the most northerly point of 
our struggle for freedom has given them the necessary in- 
formation about the Reich and its sons. 

It is too bad that Mr. Chamberlain’s Grenadier Guards 
did not devote sufficient and lasting attention to this prob- 
lem, but chose instead to overlook such matters in making 
contact with the troops so recently engrossed in the Reich. 

General von Falkenhorst was charged with land operations 
in Norway. Lieut. Gen. Dietl was the hero of Narvik. 
Naval operations were carried out under the command of 
the Admiral of the Fleet Saalwaechter, and Admiral Carls 
and Boehm and Vice Admiral Luetjens. 

Air operations were under the command of Col. Gen. 
Milch, and Lieut. Gen. Geissler. The Army High Com- 
mand, Col. Gen. Keitel as Commander in Chief and Col. 


‘Gen. Joedel as Chief of Staff were responsible for the execu- 


tion of my. instructions for the entire operations. 

Before the campaign in Norway had ended, the news from 
the west became more and more threatening, though actually 
before the outbreak of war plans had been made to break 
through the Maginot Line in case of an unavoidable conflict 
with france and Britain, an undertaking for which they had 
been equipped with the necessary arms. 

‘The necessity for some action against Belgium, or Holland 


“if need be, soon became evident. Germany at first had con- 


centrated hardly any forces near the borders of Holland and 
Belgium apart from the troops required for her security. 
Nevertheless notable concentrations of French forces were 
being made along the French-Belgian frontier. 

A concentration of tank and mechanized divisions in that 
region indicated the intention or at least the possibility of 
their being thrown forward in a dash through Belgium to 
the German frontier. The following facts now have made 
the matter definite. 

To give a fair and proper interpretation of Belgian and 
Dutch neutrality, both would have had to turn their atten- 
tion toward the west in view of the concentration of Allied 
forces on their frontier. But they began instead to reduce 
their own forces in order to man the German frontier. 
Simultaneously, news of the general staff conversations then 
going on threw a peculiar light on Belgian and Dutch 
neutrality. 

| do not need to point out that these conversations would 
not have been carried on by both sides if they had been 
merely neutral. In addition, growing signs were pointing 
to an advance of British and French troops through Holland 
and Belgium against the German industrial districts, and 
this strip had to be regarded by us as a most serious danger. 

Therefore | advised the German forces of the possibility 


- of such a development and gave them the necessary detailed 


orders. In many discussions in the army High Command 
with the commanders in chief of the three services, group and 
army commanders down to the chiefs of individual units, the 
various tasks were allotted and discussed and applied with 
every understanding as a basis for special training of the 
troops. The entire German advance accordingly was 
changed. 

Observations everywhere forced us to realize that an 
Allied drive was to be expected at any time after May 1. 
Betsween May 6 and 7 fears that the advance of the Allies 
into Holland and Belgium could be expected at any moment 





were multiplied, particularly through telephone messages be- 
tween London and Paris which came to our attention. 

The next day, the eighth, I therefore gave orders for an 
immediate attack, and at 5:35 A. M. May 10 the basic idea 
of these operations, except for small, insignificant successes 
to permit the disposal of forces, was the total destruction of 
the British-French armies so long as the operations provided 
in the plan were executed correctly. 

Contrary to the Schlieffen plan of 1914, I arranged for the 
operations to bear mainly on the left wing of the front, 
where the break-through was to be made, although ostensibly 
retaining the principles of the opposite plan. This strategy 
succeeded. 

Establishment of the entire plan of operations was made 
easier, of course, by the measures adopted by the enemy, for 
the concentration of the entire British-French mechanized 
forces along the Belgian frontier made it appear certain that 
the High Command of the Allied armies had resolved to 
advance into this area as rapidly as possible. 

Depending on the power of resistance of German infantry 
divisions employed in the operation, a blow at the right flank 
of the British-French motorized army corps must in these 
circumstances to the complete destruction and in fact proba- 
bly the surrounding of the enemy forces. 

As a second operation I planned to aim for the Seine and 
Loire Rivers and also to get a position on the Somme and 
the Aisne from which the third attack would be made. This 
attack would be intended to advance to the Swiss frontier 
with the heaviest forces. As a conclusion of these operations 
it was intended to reach the coast south of Bordeaux. The 
operations were carried out in keeping with this plan and in 
this order. 

The success of the most tremendous series of battles in 
the history of the world is due above all to the German 
soldier. He has proved again his worth in a convincing way 
in every battle in which he has fought. All branches of the 
German people take an equal share in this great achievement. 
The soldiers of the new provinces incorporated since 1938 
have fought magnificently and have made their contribution 
to this heroic effort by all Germans. 

The Nazi German Reich after the war forever will be 
sacred and dearer to the hearts not only of those living today 
but also to coming generations. As I come to express my 
appreciation of the forces whose efforts have made this great 
victory possible, my first words of praise are due to a com- 
mand which was equal to the highest demands made upon it 
during this campaign. 

The army has carried out the duties assigned to it under 
the command of its commander in chief, General von Reich- 
nau, and Chief of General Staff Himmer in a glorious 
manner. If the command of the German Army of yesterday 
was deemed to be the best in the world, then today it is 
worthy of at least the same glory. Success being the deciding 
factor in the final evaluation, the command of the new 
German Army must be accounted still better. 

The army in the west was under the command of Generals 
von Ritter, von Mempfen, von Unstaed and von Busch, 
divided into three army corps. The army group of General 
von Ritter had the main duty of holding at all costs the left 
wing of the German western front from the Swiss frontier 
to the Moselle. Only after further stages of the operations 
was it intended to give this front an active share in the 
battle with two armies under the command of Generals von 
Lueben and Bankorn. 

On May 10 at 5:35 A. M. the two army commands of 
General von Unstaed and General von Busch were ready. 
for the attack. Their task was to force their way through 
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the enemy positions on the frontier and from the whole front 
to the North Sea occupy Holland and advance against Ant- 
werp, to take Liege; above all to reach the Meuse, with the 
defensive forces of the left wing to carry the crossing of the 
river near Sedan, with the main body of the tank and 
mechanized divisions, as these operations provided, to force 
their way to the sea closely following the canal and river 
system of the Aisne and Somme and gathering together all 
plane and tank and mechanized divisions. 

The southern army under the command of General von 
Unstaed was assigned the important task, as the break 
through proceeded, to cover the left flank according to plans 
in order to exclude entirely the possibility of a repetition of 
the Marne in 1914. This great operation, which decided the 
future course of the war and led to the destruction of the 
main body of the French Army and the whole British 
Expeditionary Force, threw a glorious light upon the German 
leadership. 

In addition to the two army group commanders and their 
Chief of Staff, Lieut. Gen. von Freudenstadt and Lieut. Gen. 
von Zehnuter, the following army commanders gained the 
highest distinction: Col. Gen. von Kluger as commander of 
the Fourth Army; Col. Gen. List, as commander of the 
Twelfth Army; Col. Gen. von Reichen, now as commander 
of the Sixth Army; General von Kurler as commander of 
the Eighteenth Army; General von Busch, as commander of 
the Sixteenth Army, and Generals von Kleist, Vogt and 
Himmler, as commanders of the tank troops and the motor- 
ized divisions. 

Among other generals and officers who distinguished them- 
selves in these operations are those known to you through 
the award of the highest distinctions. 

The continuation of operations in the general direction of 
the Seine was not undertaken in the first place with a view 
to taking Paris, but in order to get suitable points for the 
beginning of operations with the object of forcing a way 
through as far as the Swiss frontier. This great offensive 
operation was carried out according to plan, thanks to the 
brilliant conduct of all ranks. 

The change in the High Command of the French Army, 
which was made in the meantime, was intended to reinforce 
the French power of resistance and to turn the battle which 
had begun so unhappily for the Allies. As a matter of fact, 
it was found possible to proceed in many places with the 
new offensive of the German Army only after desperate 
resistance had been overcome. 

Not only the courage but also the training of the German 
soldier was given here an opportunity of proving its value, 
and encouraged by the example of innumerable officers and 
non-commissioned officers and also of individual soldiers, the 
infantry itself was carried forward time after time, even in 
the most difficult situations. 

Paris fell. A crushing of enemy resistance on the Aisne 
cleared the way for a break-through to the Swiss frontier. 
In an encircling movement the armies forced a passage be- 
hind the Maginot Line which was being attacked at two 
points west of Saarbruecken by the army group that pre- 
viously had been in reserve, and was penetrated under the 
commands of Generals von Fritzleiben and Dolman. 

Thus we were successful not only in encircling the great 
front of French resistance but also in breaking it up into 
small units and forcing France’s capitulation. These opera- 
tions were crowned by the general advance of all German 
armies. 

The foremost plans again being taken by tank and motor- 
ized divisions with the object of destroying the scattered 
remnants of the French Army or of occupying French terri- 


tory, the left wing pushed forward toward the mouth of 
the Rhone in the direction of Marseilles and the right wing 
across the Loire in the direction of Bordeaux and the Spanish 
border. 

I shall give a special report elsewhere concerning the entry 
of our Ally into the war, which meanwhile had taken place. 

When Marshal Pétain offered in effect to have France lay 
down her arms he was not giving up any forces which 
remained intact, but was ending a situation which, in the 
view of every soldier, was quite untenable. Only the blood- 
thirsty diligence of Mr. Churchill enabled him either not to 
comprehend this fact or to deny it against his better knowl- 
edge. 

In the second, third and last phases of this war, the fol- 
lowing generals, besides those already mentioned, distin- 
guished themselves as army leaders: von Fritzleiben, von 
Richter, Dolman, Strauss. The gallant divisions and corps 
of the S. S. [elite guard] fought side by side with the armies. 

When I voice my own thanks and the thanks of the Ger- 
man people to the generals I have named for their services 
as corps and army commanders, I am addressing them at the 
same time to all the other officers whom it is impossible to 
name individually, and especially to the nameless workers of 
the general staff. In this war the German infantry has once 
more shown itself to be what it always has been, the best 
infantry in the world. 

The artillery, engineers, and above all the units of our 
tank and motorized divisions; in this war the German tank 
corps has won a place in history. The soldiers of the S. S. 
guards shared this fame. 

The supreme achievements of the army signal corps, the 
construction units of-engineers and troops engaged on the 
rebuilding of railways deserve the highest praise. The Na- 
tional Labor Service, the National Socialist motor corps 
followed in the train of the armies and also helped in the 
reconstruction of roads and bridges. Units of anti-aircraft 
artillery attached to the air force also fought for the army 
during the war. In the very front line they played their part 
in breaking the power of both the resistance and the attacks 
of the enemy. It will not be possible to report upon their 
successes until later. 

The air force at dawn on May 10, thousands of fighter 
planes and dive bombers covered by chaser planes, swept 
down on the enemy air bases. In the course of a few days 
complete mastery of the air had been achieved, and not for 
one moment during the struggle was it surrendered. 

Only in places where no German airmen were dispatched 
for the time being were enemy chasers or bombers able to 
make even a fleeting appearance. Apart from this their activi- 
ties were confined to night work. 

The air force was under the command of the field marshal. 
Its duties were to annihilate the enemy air force or to make 
it impossible for them to carry out flights. 

Second, to afford direct and indirect support to the troops 
in action and indirectly by continuous attacks to destroy the 
enemy’s line of communications and to weaken and to break 
the enemy’s morale and powers of resistance. And to land 
parachute troops. 

The broad lines of the plan for the air force and the 
manner in which it adapted itself to the tactical demands of 
the moment were outstanding. It is true that the successes 
achieved would have been impossible without the bravery of 
the army, but any bravery of the army would have been in 
vain without the gallant efforts of the air force. Both army 
and air force deserve the highest praise. 

The air force carried out its operations in the west under 
the personal command of Field Marshal Goering with the 
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chief of the general staff, Major Gen. Oesernick. The two 
air fleets were commanded by General Sterleff and General 
Kieseling. Under their command were General Kuhett, 
General Keller, Lieut. Gen. Holzer and Lieut. Gen. Leite 
von Kramm, and also Major Gen. Baron von Richthofen. 

The two corps of anti-aircraft artillery were under the 
command of General Weiser and Maj. Gen. Desskopf. The 
ninth air force division under Maj. Gen. Kurler achieved 
distinction. 

General Studant, who was himself severely wounded, was 
in command of the parachute corps. 

The conduct of air operations in Norway devolved upon 
General Stumpf. While millions of German soldiers were 
serving in the army, the air force and the armed S. S. troops 
took part in these engagements, others could not be called 
away from the training of the reserves at home. 

Many of the most capable officers, however bitter it may 
have been for them, had to undertake and be responsible for 
the training of those soldiers who either as reserves or as 
recruit formations were not destined to be sent to the front 
until later. Although the inner feelings of those who thought 
themselves neglected were understood, the supreme interests 
of the country were the deciding factors. 

Party and State, army and navy, air force and S. S. guards 
all have sent every available man to the front. Without the 
protection afforded by a reserve army, a reserve air force, 
and reserve S. S. formations as well as that of the party and 
the State, it would not have been possible to bridge the 
blow at the front. The generals who have achieved the high- 
est merits as organizers of the reserve army at home and the 
equipment and supplies of the air force are General Fromm 
and General Ulricht. 

I cannot stop mentioning names of these meritorious gen- 
erals and admirals without particularly mentioning those who 
were my closest collaborators of the supreme army command: 
Col. Gen. Keitel, chief of the army high command, and Maj. 
Gen. Joedel, his chief of staff. During long and anxious 
months of hard work they and their officers played the chief 
part in the realization of my plans and ideas. 

A full appreciation of the achievements of the German 
Navy and its leaders cannot be given before the end of the 
war. 

In conclusion of these purely military observations on the 
events, the love of truth compels me to pay due honor to the 
fact that all this would not have been possible had it not 
been for the attitude of the home front and, more particu- 
larly, without the founding, the achievements and the activity 
of the National Socialist party. 

At the time of the greatest disaster in 1919, it already had 
proclaimed in its program the reestablishment of a German 
National Army and for decades has pursued this ideal with 
fanatical determination. Without its achievements, all the 
preliminaries for a rebirth of the Germany could have dis- 
appeared and with them the possibility of the creation of a 
German Army. 

Above all, it has provided the ideological foundation for 
our struggle. Against the senseless sacrifice of human life 
practiced by our democratic adversaries for their plutocratic 
interests, it has championed a truly social unity of the people. 

Thus it created that close unity between the front line 
soldier and the home front that was so sorely lacking in the 
World War. From its ranks, therefore, I should like to 


name some men who among innumerable others have won 
the greatest merit in the struggle to make it possible for a 
new Germany to celebrate victories: 

Reich Minister Hess, himself an ex-service man who 
fought in the great war, has from the earliest foundation of 





the movement been a most faithful comrade in the struggle 
for the establishment of our present State and its army, who 
has organized the millions of Storm Troops in the spirit of 
the greatest sacrifice to the State and showed their prelim- 
inary training and their subsequent courage after leaving 
the army. 

Himmler, chief of the German police and creator of the 
S. S. units on active service. 

Ley, the founder and leader of the Labor Service of the 
Reich. 

Major Gen. Dr. Todt, organizer of munitions supply and 
the builder of a mighty network of strategical roads and a 
line of fortifications in the west. 

Dr. Goebbels, the organizer of propaganda, the efficiency 
of which is gauged best by comparison with that of the World 
War. 

Among the numerous organizations of the home front 
must be mentioned the War Winter Relief Organization 
and the National Socialist Welfare Organization under the 
direction of Herr Hilsentritt and the air raid precautions 
organization of the Reich, headed by General von Schroeder. 

I cannot conclude these tributes without thanking the men 
who for years have been realizing my aims of foreign policy 
in unceasing loyalty and self-sacrificing service. The name of 
von Ribbentrop as Foreign Minister will for all time be 
connected with the political rebirth of the German nation. 

Members of the Reichstag, as Fuehrer and commander-in- 
chief of the German Army, I have determined to honor the 
most distinguished generals before the forum that is the 
most representative of the German people. At their head 
I must place that man for whom I find it difficult to express 
sufficient thanks for his service which binds his name to the 
movement, the State and the German air force. 

My colleague Goering since the foundation of the Storm 
Troopers has been connected with the development and the 
progress of the movement. Since the assumption of power, 
his work and his readiness to shoulder responsibilities have 
accomplished tasks in innumerable spheres which will never 
be forgotten in the history of our people. 

Since the re-establishment of the German Army, he has 
been the creator of the German Air Force. It is granted to 
but few men to create a military instrument from nothing 
and to develop it until it becomes the mightiest weapon of 
its kind. 

Field Marshal Goering as creator of the German Air 
Force has individually made the highest contribution to the 
reconstruction of the German Army. As commander of the 
German Air Force, he has contributed to the creation of 
the prerequisites for the victory gained so far in this war. 

Goering’s merits are unique. Therefore I confer on him 
the rank of Marshal of the Reich and award to him the 
Grand Cross of the Iron Cross. 

I cannot conclude my survey of this struggle without mak- 
ing mention of our ally. Ever since the beginning of the 
National Socialist regime two points were prominent in the 
program of its foreign policy: the achievement of a real 
understanding and friendship with Italy and, second, the 
achievement of a sane relationship with England. 

You know, gentlemen, that these ideals inspired me twenty 
years ago to the same extent as they did later. I have ex- 
pressed and defended these ideas in print and in speeches on 
innumerable occasions, as long ago as when I was only a 
member of the Opposition in the Republic. 

As soon as the German people intrusted me with their 
leadership I at once tried to realize in practical form this, 
the oldest of ideals of National Socialist foreign policy. Even 
today I still regret that in spite of all my efforts I have not 
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succeeded in achieving that friendship with England, which 
would have been a blessing for both peoples. 

I was not successful in spite of determined and honest 
efforts. But I am all the more happy that the first point of 
the program of ideals in my foreign policy could be realized. 
Thanks for this are due mainly to the genius who today 
stands at the head of the Italian people. 

It is entirely due to his success, the effects of which will 
endure for centur:es to come, that it was possible to establish 
contact between the two revolutions which rightfully are so 
nearly related, and now finally to establish a bond of blood 
which is destined to give Europe new life. 

That I personally had the honor to be the friend of this 
man is a great joy to me in view of the nature of his destiny, 
which has much in common with mine, and our two revolu- 
tions and the history of the unification and the rise of our 
two nations. 

Since the rebirth of the German people, it has been only 
from Italy that any voice of understanding has reached us. 
A lively community of interest arose from this reciprocal 
understanding. It finally was sealed by treaty. Last year 
this war was thrust upon Germany against my wish and 
desire. 

The continued action of our two states was decided upon 
in a discussion between Mussolini and myself. The ad- 
vantages accruing to Germany from the attitude of Italy 
were exceptional. It was not only economically that the situ- 
ation and the attitude of Italy were of advantage to us, but 
also from a military point of view. 

From the very beginning of the war Italy held strong 
units of our enemy occupied, and above all diminished the 
freedom of their strategical positions. When Mussolini con- 
sidered that the right moment had come to take up arms 
against the continuous and intolerable violations represented 
by French and British interference, and the King declared 
war, he did so of his own accord. Our feeling of gratitude, 
therefore, must be all the deeper. 

Italy’s entry into the war played a part in hastening 
France’s recognition of the fact that further resistance would 
be completely unavailing. Since then our ally has fought 
first in the Alps and now in the wide regions which form her 
sphere of interest. 

The air attacks and the naval engagements being carried 
out by our ally being followed up in that spirit which is 
typical of the fascist revolutions and are being watched by 
us in that spirit which is inspired in National Socialism by 
fascist Italy. 

The anguish felt in Italy so recently in the death of 
Marshal Balbo also is Germany’s anguish. Her joy also is 
shared by us. Our cooperation in both the political and mili- 
tary spheres is complete. It will extinguish the injustice done 
to the German and Italian peoples in the course of centuries, 
for our efforts will be crowned by a common victory. 

Now, gentlemen, I speak of the future. It is in no spirit 
of boastful vainglory. That I can confidently leave to others 
who probably need it more than I, for example Mr. Church- 
ill. I would like without exaggeration to provide you with 
a view of the situation as it is and as I see it. 

The course of the war during the last ten months has 
proved that I was right and that the opinions of our op- 
ponents were wrong. When British statesmen declare that 
their country has always emerged stronger from every defeat 
and every disaster, it is at least not conceit when I inform 
you that we shall emerge similarly all the stronger from our 
successes. 

As far back as Sept. 3 last year I told you that, come what 
may, neither force of arms nor time would get Germany 


down. In military power the Reich is stronger today than 
ever before. You have learned of the losses, admittedly 
heavy for the individual, but slight in the total, the German 
Army has suffered in action during the last three months. 

When you consider that during this period we have estab- 
lished a front stretching from the North Cape to the Spanish 
frontier, you will realize that these losses, especially as com- 
pared with those during the World War, cre amazingly 
slight. This is due, apart from the general brilliant standard 
of the army leaders, to the excellent tactical training of the 
individual soldier and units, and the cooperation of the vari- 
ous fighting services. 

It is due, secondly, to the quality and efficiency of our new 
armaments, and, thirdly, to our deliberate renunciation to 
show any so-called successes merely for reasons of prestige. 

I myself have on principle endeavored to avoid making an 
attack or carrying out any operations not actually essential in 
connection with the annihilation of our enemies, but that 
were merely taken for the sake of fancied prestige. 

Nevertheless, we have naturally prepared for very much 
heavier losses. The man power of our nation thus spared will 
strengthen our struggle for our freedom which has been 
forced upon us. 

At present many of our divisions are being withdrawn 
from France and are returning to their headquarters. Many 
men are being given leave. Arms and equipment are being 
overhauled and replaced by new supplies. Taking all in all, 
the army today is stronger than ever. 

Arms: the loss in arms in Norway, and especially during 
the campaign against Holland, Belgium and France, is en- 
tirely negligible. The output is out of proportion to the loss. 

The Army and Air Force at this moment are more per- 
fectly equipped and stronger than before our advances in the 
west. 

Munitions: Ammunition was manufactured on so large a 
scale and the existing supplies are so enormous that either a 
limitation or a changeover of production is becoming neces- 
sary in numerous sections, since many of the existing depots 
and stores in spite of huge extensions are no longer in a 
position to accommod-te further supplies. 

The consumption of munitions during the Polish campaign 
was small beyond all expectations and is negligible compared 
to the supply. The total amount of supplies for the Army 
and Air Force and all services is considerably greater than 
before our attack in the west. 

Thanks to the Four-Year plan, Germany was admirably 
prepared for the most severe trial. No army in the world has 
adapted itself to the use of such materials essential to the 
conduct of war as were produced within the country, in 
place of those which had to be imported, to anything like 
the extent to which this has been achieved in Germany. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Marshal of the Reich, the 
adaptation of the German economic system to an autarchic 
war economy has been accomplished, even in peacetime. We 
possess the two most vital raw materials, coal and iron, in 
what I may today term unlimited quantities. 

The supply of fuel we have in storage is abundant and 
our productive capacity is on the increase and within a short 
time will be sufficient for our requirements, even if our im- 
ports should cease. Thanks to our system of collecting old 
metal, our reserve supplies of metal have increased so much 
that we can carry on for any length of time and will not be 
at the mercy of any contingency. 

Besides there are the possibilities presented by the acquisi- 
tion of inestimable spoils and the exploitation of territory 
occupied by us. In these spheres of economic interest con- 
trolled by them, Germany and Italy have at their disposal 
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200,000,000 persons, among whom they can draw on 130,- 
000,000 for military man power, while more than 70,000,000 
are engaged in purely economic activities. 

I told you on Sept. 3 that in order to carry on this war 
I had promulgated a new Five-Year plan. Today I am in 
a position to assure you that the necessary measures have 
been taken, but that come what may I do not expect any 
contingency of a threatening nature. Thanks to measures 
adopted in time, food supplies likewise are assured, however 
long the war may last. 

‘Thanks to their National Socialist training, the people of 
(Germany did not enter this war in a spirit of superficial and 
blatant patriotism, but with a fanatical willingness of a 
nation that could bear the fate that awaits it should it be 
defeated. The efforts of our enemies to shatter this unity by 
propaganda were as futile as they were useless. 

‘len months of war has served only to strengthen our zeal. 
It is a misfortune that world opinion is not formed by men 
who see things as they are, but only by men who wish to see 
them as they wish. 

Recently 1 have studied documents from the ark of the 
covenant which stood in the Allied headquarters, containing 
among other things reports on conditions in Germany and 
memoranda on the morale of the German people. 

‘These reports were made by diplomats, but on reading 
them one can only ask whether the authors were blind, stupid 
or low scoundrels. 1 admit that there naturally were and 
probably still are persons even in Germany who watch almost 
with regret while the Third Reich marches on to victory. 

Incorrigible reactionaries and unseeing nihilists may well 
regret that things have gone so differently from what they 
had hoped, but their number is negligible and their signifi- 
cance still more so. Unfortunately, however, it would ap- 
pear that when judgment is passed upon the German people 
abroad the scum of the nation is chosen as a criterion. The 
result is that the diseased imagination of shipwrecked states- 
men fastens upon these last reasons for renewed hope. ‘Thus 
British diplomats alternately choose General Hunger or 
‘Threatening Revolution as their allies. 

‘There is nothing, however far-fetched, which these men 
would not hold out as a hope to their own people in order 
to be able to survive for a few weeks longer. ‘The German 
nation already has given proof of its morale in the shape of 
its sons fighting on the field of battle who within the space 
ot a few weeks have annihilated adversaries who ranged next 
to Germany in military power. ‘Their spirit is the spirit of 
the German homeland. 

In the opinion of the British politicians their last hopes, 
apart from allied peoples consisting of a number of kings 
without thrones, statesmen without a nation and generals 
without an army, seem to be based on fresh complications 
which they hope to bring about thanks to their probing skill 
in such matters. 

A veritable wandering Jew among these hopes is the belief 
in the possibility of a fresh estrangement between Germany 
and Russia. German and Russian relations have been finally 
established. The reason for this is that Britain and France, 
authorized by certain lesser powers, continually credited 
Germany with the desire to conquer territory which lay out- 
side the sphere of German interests. 

It was said at one time that Germany wanted to possess 
the Ukraine, again that she intended to invade Finland, yet 
again that she had threatened Rumania, and finally fears 
were entertained for the safety of Turkey. 

In these circumstances I saw it proper to enter into 
straightforward discussions with Russia in order to define 
clearly, once and for all, what Germany believes she must 


regard as the sphere of interests vital to her future and which 
Russia on the other hand considered essential for her exist- 
ence. 

This clear definition of their several spheres of interest was 
followed by a new basis of German-Russian relations. All 
hope that the completion of this might give rise to fresh 
tension between Germany and Russia is futile. 

Neither has Germany undertaken any steps that would 
lead her to exceed the limits of her sphere of interests nor 
has Russia done anything of the kind. 

Britain’s hope that she could, by bringing about a new 
European crisis, better her own position amounts, in so far as 
this concerns Germany’s relations with Russia, to a false 
conclusion. 

British statesmen are always somewhat slow in grasping 
facts, but they will learn to see this in time. 

In my speech of last Oct. 6 I prophesied correctly the 
future development of this war. I assured you gentlemen 
that never for one moment did I doubt our victory. As long 
as one does not insist on regarding defeat as the visible sign 
and guarantee of ultimate victory 1 would appear to have 
been justified by the course which events have taken thus far. 

Although I was convinced of the course they would take 
I nevertheless at the time held out my hand in an endeavor 
to reach an understanding with France and Britain. You 
will remember the answer I received. All my arguments as 
to the folly of continuing the struggle and pointing to the 
certainty that at best there is nothing to gain but all to lose 
were either received with derision or completely ignored. 

I told you at that time that on account of my peace pro- 
posals I expected even to be branded as a coward who did 
not want to fight on because I could not. That is exactly 
what happened. 

I believe, however, that the French people, of course not 
so much the guilty statesmen as the people, are beginning to 
think very differently about that Oct. 6 now. Indescribable 
misery has overtaken that great country and people since 
that day. 

I have no desire to dwell on the sufferings brought to the 
soldiers in this war. Even greater is the misery caused by 
the unscrupulousness of those who drove millions from their 
homes without reason merely in the hope of obstructing 
German military operations, an assumption that is truly difh- 
cult to understand. 

As it turned out, the evacuation proved disastrous for 
Allied operations, although far more terrible for the un- 
fortunate evacués. Neither in this world nor the next can 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Reynaud answer for the suffering 
they have caused by their counsels and decrees to millions of 
people. 

All this, as I said once before, need never have happened, 
for in October I asked nothing from either France or Britain 
but peace. But the men behind the armaments industries 
wanted to go on with the war at all costs and now they 
have got it. 

I am too much of a soldier myself not to understand the 
misery caused by such a development. From Britain I hear 
now only one single cry, the cry not of the people but of the 
politicians, that the war must go on. 

I do not know whether these politicians already have a 
correct idea of what the continuation of this struggle will 
be like. They do, it is true, declare they will carry on the 
war and that even if Britain should perish they will carry on 
from Canada. 

Presumably only those gentlemen interested in the con- 
tinuance of the war will go to Canada. The people, I am 
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afraid, will have to remain in Britain and the people in 
London will certainly regard the war with other eyes than 
their so-called leaders in Canada. 

Believe me, gentlemen, I feel a deep disgust for this type 
of unscrupulous politician who wrecks entire nations and 
States. It almost causes me pain to think that I should have 
been selected by fate to deal the final blow to the structure 
which these men have already set tottering. 

It never has been my intention to wage wars, but rather 
to build up a State with a new social order and the finest 
possible standard of culture. Every year that this war drags 
on is keeping me away from this work. 

Only a few days ago Mr. Churchill reiterated his declara- 
tion that he wants war. Some six weeks ago he began to 
wage war in a field where he apparently considers himself 
particularly strong—namely, air raids on civilian population, 
although under the ovretense that the raids are directed 
against so-called military objectives. 

Since the bombardment of Friborg these objectives are 
open towns, market places and villages, burning houses, hos- 
pitals, schools, kindergartens and whatever else may come 
their way. Until now I have hardly had any reprisals. 

That does not mean this will be or is my only reply. I 
know that our answer, which will come some day, will bring 
upon the people unending suffering and misery. Of course, 
not upon Mr. Churchill, for he no doubt will already be in 
Canada where the money and the children of those princi- 
pally interested in the war already have been sent. 

For millions of other persons, great suffering will begin. 
Mr. Churchill, or perhaps others, for once believe me when 
I predict a great empire will be destroyed, an empire that it 
was never my intention to destroy or even to harm. 

I do realize that this struggle, if it continues, can end only 
with the complete annihilation of one or the other of the 
two adversaries. Mr. Churchill may believe this will be 
Germany. I know that it will be Britain. 

In this hour I feel it to be my duty before my own con- 
science to appeal once more to reason and common sense in 
Great Britain as much as elsewhere. I consider myself in a 
position to make this appeal, since I am not the vanquished, 
begging favors, but the victor speaking in the name of rea- 


son. I can see no reason why this war must go on. I am 
grieved to think of the sacrifices it will claim. 

I should like to avert them. As for my own people, I 
know that millions of German men, young and old alike, are 
burning with the desire to settle accounts with the enemy 
who for the second time has declared war upon us for no 
reason whatever. But | also know that at home there are 
many women and mothers who, ready as they are to sacrifice 
all they have in life, yet are bound to it by their heartstrings. 

Possibly Mr. Churchill again will brush aside this state- 
ment of mine by saying that it is merely born of fear and of 
doubt in our final victory. In that case I shall have relieved 
my conscience in regard to the things to come. 

Deputies and Members of the German Reichstag: 

In looking back upon the last ten months we are all struck 
by the grace of Providence that has allowed us to succeed 
in our great work. Providence has blessed our great resolves 
and guided us in our difficult matters. 

As for myself, I am deeply moved, realizing that Provi- 
dence has called on me to restore to my people their freedom 
and honor. The humiliation and disgrace that originated 
twenty-two years ago in the Forest of Compiegne have been 
obliterated forever in the same place. 

Today I have named before history the men who made 
it possible for me to accomplish this task. All of them have 
given their best and have devoted all their faculties and 
energy to the German people. Let me conclude by mention- 
ing those unknown heroes who have fulfilled their duties in 
no less a degree. 

Millions of them risked life and limb and were at every 
moment prepared as true German officers and soldiers to 
make for their people the greatest sacrifice of which a man 
is capable. 

Hundreds of them now lie buried with their fathers who 
fell in the great war. They bear witness to a silent heroism. 
They are the symbol of those hundreds of thousands of 
infantrymen, tank corps men, engineers and gunners, sailors 
and airmen and S. S. men and all those other soldiers who 
joined in the fight of the German forces for the freedom and 
future of our people and for the eternal greatness of the 
National Socialist fight. 


Great Britain Shall Go Forward 


WE REMAIN UNMOVED BY THREATS 


By LORD HALIFAX, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 
Radio Address made July 22, 1940, from London 


ANY of you will have read two days ago the 
M speech in which Herr Hitler summoned Great 

Britain to capitulate to his will. I will not waste 
your time by dealing with his distortions of almost every 
main event since the war began. 

He says he has no desire to destroy the British Empire, 
but there was in his speech no suggestion that peace must be 
based on justice, no word of recognition that the other na- 
tions of Europe had any right to self-determination, the 
principle which he has so often invoked for Germans. 

His only appeal was to the base instinct of fear, and his 
only arguments were threats. 

His silence as to the future of nations whom on one false 
pretext or another he has subjugated is significant. 

Quite plainly, unless the greater part of the world has 
entirely misread his speech, his picture of Europe is one of 
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Germany lording it over these peoples, whom he has one by 
one deprived of freedom. Our picture, drawn once again in 
bold outline by the President of the United States and Gen- 
eral Smuts, is quite different. With them we see Europe 
a free association of independent States; and because of that 
contrast we remain unmoved by threats. 

Hitler has now made it plain that he is preparing to direct 
the whole weight of German might against this country. 
That is why in every part of Britain, in great towns and 
villages alike, there is only one spirit of indomitable resolu- 
tion. 

Nor has any one any doubt that if Hitler were to succeed 
it would be the end, for many besides ourselves, of all those 
things which, as we say, make life worth living. 

We realize that the struggle may cost us everything, but 
just because the things we are defending are worth any 
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sacrifice, it is a noble privilege to be the defenders of things 
so precious. 

We never wanted the war; certainly no one here wants 
the war to go on for a day longer than is necessary. 

But we shall not stop fighting till freedom, for ourselves 
and others, is secure. 

What do we mean when we say that we are fighting for 
freedom ? 

We want to be able to live our own lives as we like, and 
not have to look over our shoulders all the time to see if the 
Gestapo is listening. 

We want to worship God as we like, and this religious 
freedom based on conscience we will not let go. For con- 
science is not something that you can hand over to anybody 
else. 

But in Germany the people have given their consciences to 
Hitler so the people have become machines. And what has 
been the effect on Hitler? 

When he first gained power he was at pains to explain 
that his aims were strictly limited. He was only concerned 
with the welfare of Germany. He had no claims against her 
neighbors.’ But steadily his appetite grew, until today he 
assumes the role of a supreme protector. 

Already we see him ruling through creatures, pale shadows 
of himself, that he has established in central and northern 
Europe. Further south, Mussolini, flushed by his triumphs 
over a France whom he has not fought, may be allowed the 
role of master of a Mediterranean which he has not con- 
quered. 

lor Hitler, force has become the final rule of the des- 
tinies of men and nations. Germany has the force. Hence 
Germany must alone decide how the nations are to live 
together. What matter if they do not like it? 

Man, in his view, is a frail creature, fallible and made to 
obey, and will soon learn to obey his master. According to 
Hitler, old-fashioned respect for the pledged word is a sign 
of weak fibre, and unworthy of robust masterminds. 

He would have no nonsense about equality before the law 
which is an outrage against reason and the all-powerful 
State. Bad faith, cruelty, crime become right by the tact 
that it is he, Hitler, who ordains them. ‘That is the funda- 
mental challenge of anti-Christ which it is our duty as 
Christians to fight with all our power. 

The peoples of the British Commonwealth, along with all 
those who love the trust and justice and freedom will never 
accept this new world of Hitler’s. 

l'ree men not slaves. Free nations, not German vassals. 
A community of nations freely cooperating for the good of 
all these are the pillars of the new and better order that the 
British people wish to see. 

And | hope that our country which leads the fight today 
to prevent the immeasurable human tragedy which Hitler’s 
victory would mean will be the one to point the way for all 
peoples to a better life. 

We can be of good heart when we survey the prospect. 
Hitler may plant the swastika where he will, but unless he 
can sap the strength of Britain, the foundations of his em- 
pire are built on sand. 

In their hearts the peoples that he has beaten down curse 
him and pray that his attacks may be broken on the defenses 
of our island fortress, 

They long for the day when we shall sally forth and 
return blow for blow. 

We shall assuredly not disappoint them. 

Then will come the day of final reckoning when Hitler’s 
mad plans for Europe will be shattered by the unconquerable 
passion of man for freedom. And beyond the bounds of 








Europe, across the wide Atlantic, there are mighty nations 
who view his works with growing detestation. 

The people of the United States did not build their new 
home in order to surrender it to this fanatic. They have 
judged his narrow and twisted vision. They see that his 
gospel is a gospel of hate, that his policy is the policy of 
brute force, his message to mankind the enthralment of the 
human spirit under ruthless tyranny: 

We may take heart from the certain knowledge that that 
great people pray for our victory over this wicked man and 
his ways as fervently as any of his present victims. The 
foundations of their country, as of ours, have been Christian 
teaching and belief in God. 

For this reason, I have no doubt that the King’s broadcast 
last Christmas, when he spoke of putting our hand in the 
hand of God, went home to them as it did to us. 

Where will God lead us? Not, we may be sure, through 
easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. He will not 
help us to avoid our difficulties. What He will do is to give 
to those, who humbly ask, the spirit that no dangers can 
disturb. 

The Christian message to the world brings peace in war; 
peace where we most need it; peace of soul. 

It is that same Christian message which makes its giver, 
who is God, the best friend with whom a man can share life 
or death. Those of us who cannot serve in the armed forces 
must all do our best in other ways to help them. I’m sure 
we shall and there is one thing we can all do, soldiers, sailors, 
airmen and civilians, men, women and children, all together, 
which may be much more powerful than we know. And 
this is to pray. 

{ heard the other day of a Yorkshire village where after 
all the talk about a fifth column the people had agreed to 
form a sixth column, in which they pledged themselves to 
try and give a few minutes each day in God’s house to prayer. 
We shall naturally ask God to take care of those we love 
and to bless the cause for which our country is at war. We 
can ask this with confidence because we know that we are 
trying to resist things that cannot be according to God’s will. 

But prayer is not only asking God for what we want, but 
rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that we may 
know His will and do it with all our strength. If we can 
really do our work, whatever it is, as well as we can in 
God’s sight, it will become His work, and we car safely 
leave the issue in His hands. 

This, then, is the spirit in which we must march together 
in this crusade for Christianity. 

We and our great dominions overseas stand, and shall con- 
tinue to stand, four square against the forces of evil. 

We shall go forward, seeing clearly both the splendor and 
the perils of the task, but strengthened by the faith, through 
which by God’s help, as we try to do His service, we shall 
prevail. 





CORRECTION 


In the speech by President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago printed in the July First issue an important sentence 
should have read as follows: 

“But the vestiges of them remain to bother us and to 
interfere with a thoroughgoing commitment to amoral 
principles.” 

The word “amoral” was misprinted as “moral” which 
confused the meaning of the sentence. The editors regret 
the error made by a proofreader. 
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DRAFT LAW VITAL 
By LIEUT. GENERAL HUGH A. DRUM, of the U. 8. Army 


MERICAN citizens are increasingly aware of an awak- 
ened interest in national defense. More than ever 
before, citizens of our great American communities 
have turned their thoughts toward prompt and complete 
realization of a national program that will insure American 
security. History shows that this security question is not a 
new problem for the United States. It is true that today we 
face necessities which require new considerations, if we are 
to secure adequate defense forces, but it must be remembered 
that more than 150 years ago our forefathers faced just as 
urgent necessities. The solution which they eventually found 
proved adequate for the needs which they faced. Today 
every patriotic citizen is directing his efforts toward securing 
a successful solution to the same problems in the light of the 
present world situation. 

Foremost among the important major recommendations 
which the Congress is considering are proposals for universal 
military service. Current comment throughout the country 
centers upon the novelty of such proposals. Some critics 
emphasize that universal military service would introduce a 
change in our American way of life. Many who oppose the 
idea classify universal military service as un-American and 
contrary to our democratic way of life. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

In Colonial days separate colonies organized militia, and 
later duty in the militia of the several States became an obli- 
gation and a privilege for the new American citizens. Wash- 
ington’s armies, small in number, were the result of State 
militia groups raised within the borders of each State, and 
joined together for Federal service in the common cause of 
protecting the new republic. Our Federal Constitution 
under its provisions for “common defense’’ established the 
doctrine of a militia comprising all able-bodied male citizens 
between 18 and 45 years of age. 


PROVISION IN CONSTITUTION 


The first Secretary of War under the Constitution intro- 
duced a specific provision for a national militia. Secretary 
Knox called for an armed force composed of those citizens 
who by virtue of citizenship alone, were eligible for member- 
ship in the defense forces of the nation. Ample provisions 
existed in the new Constitution to support the Knox plan for 
a national militia. The framers of the Constitution unani- 
mously supported the principle that all citizens accepted the 
obligation to bear arms in defense of the new liberties they 
had secured. Within the body of the Constitution, the con- 
cept of universal military service was established, leaving the 
scope and application to be decided as the varying circum- 
stances of our national life might dictate. 

Our forefathers accepted that this principle was a self- 
evident truth and required no limitation or definition, any 
more than the unchallenged words which established that a 
free people had founded a free government, and that human 
liberty was the goal sought by all. No definition was re- 
quired to explain who “the people” were; no question was 
raised as to what “liberty” meant; no challenge was voiced 
as to the meaning of the word “free.” 

These honorable words, complete in their own meaning, 
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acceptable to every liberty-loving patriot within the frame- 
work of the new Constitution and that document, embody- 
ing as it still does, the hopes and aspirations of a free people, 
encompassed as well with the grant of privilege its require- 
ment of obligation. 

There was then, as there is now, considerable difference of 
opinion as to the method which a free democratic people 
should follow in applying the principal of universal military 
service to the country. The doctrine of “‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” has too frequently overshadowed the 
principle of national obligation—too few have appreciated 
the necessity of national service to insure the existence of this 
fundamental democratic doctrine. 


UNPREPARED IN EMERGENCIES 


In great national emergencies, whether in the nature of 
floods, earthquakes, tornadoes or of economic depressions or 
internal or external conflicts, internal strifes or wars, we 
have found ourselves so unprepared that we have had to 
overcome such crises by extraordinary efforts, involving 
unnecessary human and financial losses. Success has ulti- 
mately been achieved by an early resurgence of a spirit of 
national service, the activation of which, prior to an emer- 
gency, would surely have been an insurance against such 
unnecessary losses. It is well to remember that, as our fron- 
tiers disappeared and our population increased, the majority 
of our citizens felt that minimum restrictions should be placed 
upon each citizen in the pursuit of his own individual oppor- 
tunity in this new nation. From a national defense view- 
point, this conclusion has been particularly true. 

In the War of 1812 and later during the war between the 
States, as a result of years of neglect in arriving at a com- 
mon solution for the application of the principle of universal 
military service, the United States found itself seriously 
hampered in effectively and efficiently securing adequate man- 
power to protect our national interests. Only a casual ref- 
erence to historical records of the country will show that 
during the campaigns, in 1812 particularly, serious military 
reverses resulted from the necessity of conducting defense 
with hastily organized, untrained militia forces, in the face 
of fewer but well trained, adequately equipped enemy forces. 
A similar situation existed in the Northern forces at the out- 
break of the war between the States. The best military 
thought on the subject at the time clearly established that, 
had the method of applying the principle of universal mili- 
tary service been adopted prior to, or at the time of these 
emergencies, these catastrophes might have been avoided. 


SPANISH War Losses Cirep 


Many will recall from personal experience or association 
with those who took part, the unnecessary casualties suffered 
by our defense forces during the Spanish-American War. 
Disease took its toll among the ranks of those men who had 
had only short periods of improvised training. Lack of ade- 
quate plans for the continuous development of a properly 
trained and well organized force resulted once again in in- 
curring heavy losses far beyond the necessities. 

After more than forty years of service in the Army of the 
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United States, | can say that there has never been any occa- 
sion when this nation could not have accomplished its defense 
duties with more efficiency and economy, and with far less 
loss of human life, had our nation enforced a plan for uni- 
versal military training. Furthermore, such a system of 
service is the only solution sufficiently democratic to insure an 
equitable distribution of the burden involved in such emer- 
gencies. 

During the last Werld War we faced once again the 
problem of raising in a short space of time the largest Army 
our nation has ever gathered together in the detense of our 
democratic principles. Distant battlefields across the seas, 
and the valiant efforts of our Allies secured to us during 
that period a reasonable length of time in which to solve the 
problems ot that war. ‘Training camps were established for 
oficer personnel, and large forces of men were trained for 
service overseas. As a result of a united ettort, and in com- 
bination with our Allies, an American Army was organized, 
equipped, trained, transported, and led into battle in the 
yreatest successful effort this country has ever accomplished. 
Although it took a year and a half to place an American 
Army in battle, we were convinced that victory had graced 
our arms only because we had found the solution to the 
problem of securing adequate national defense in the face 
of a major world emergency—i.e., by universal military 
training and eftort. 


Forces CURTAILED IN "TWENTY YEARS 


In the last twenty years we have modified our appreciation 
of the word “victory” as applied to our participation during 
the last World War. We modified too in those years our 
understanding of the fundamental necessities which this 
nation must adopt if we are to be adequately prepared to 
detend our democratic institutions. The armed forces of the 
nation were seriously reduced in numbers, and funds for their 
adequate maintenance were curtailed during the twenty-year 
period that has followed the last World War. 

Despite the provisions of the National Defense Act of 
1920, the nation still failed to take into consideration the 
necessity for providing continuous military training for all 
young Americans, and making adequate provision for mod- 
ern weapons. ‘Today all of us are concerned with this pro- 
posal, and | think this brief review of historical facts has 
established that it is not a new problem, but an old and ever- 
present problem which we and all other democracies have 
faced or are facing at this moment. We are now facing a 
duty that we are asked to discharge to the nation—the duty 
of deciding how we shall apply promptly and efficiently the 
constitutional and-democratic principle that we, as citizens, 
are obligated to defend the democratic institutions we are 
privileged to enjoy. 

Let us study this question in the light of the rigid require- 
ments of the technique of modern warfare. Visualize for a 
moment the technical problems involved in the operations of 
airplanes—air fighters, bombers and observation _ planes. 
‘Think of the skill necessary, not only for their operation, 
but for their maintenance and production. Comparable are 
the other mechanical weapons—tanks, anti-aircraft, modern 
artillery, machine guns and other automatic weapons. Add 
to these requirements the skill demanded of modern infantry- 
men, including the individual and group courage and de- 
termination essential to face and see through to a success- 
ful conclusion modern combat. 

With such thoughts in mind, do you feel that large num- 
bers of untrained men, partially equipped, with little or no 
organization, can successfully cope with the modern pro- 
fessional armies abroad in the world today? 








Op System Founp INADEQUATE 

Aside from the question of obligation of national service, 
adequate trained defense forces to meet the demands of 
modern war cannot be created by the haphazard methods we 
have followed in the past. Experience has demonstrated 
again and again that large numbers of skilled soldiers can- 
not be produced under such a system. 

Service to the nation in peace and war embraces many 
lines of endeavor other than purely military—production, 
agriculture, labor, welfare and governmental forces are re- 
quired, over and above normal numbers. But these are nor- 
mal, every day pursuits, followed by millions of our people, 
whereas military service is exceptional, and involves such 
specialties peculiar to said service that the creation of this 
agency of the nation’s security must be approached apart 
from the others, and must be given separate and distinct 
consideration. This conclusion is doubly sound in view of 
the possible emergencies facing us in the immediate future. 
No formless or vague provision for general national service 
will produce in time the trained military forces essential in 
such crises. We are called upon to defend our institutions 
as they now stand, to be prepared to meet a possible imme- 
diate danger. These conditions demand special treatment to 
insure timely results. 

From the strict view of our immediate need for national 
defense, I think the answers to all these questions are 
obvious. 

If we are to secure with minimum delay adequate man- 
power to build our national defense to its essential require- 
ment, then our main consideration should be directed toward 
securing manpower for military training. Any vocational 
activity, or any social adventure, no matter how well pur- 
sued, no matter how successfully accepted, will probably 
produce large numbers of desirable recruits for military 
service. But it must be remembered that these young men, 
in a military sense, will still be recruits; they will still be 
untrained and uninformed in military requirements, and 
without such knowledge, the advantages gained in other 
fields will be of little immediate military value. 


TRAINING Is HELD EssENTIAL 

It is essential that every American bring to his military 
service all other advantages which he may have acquired for 
the benefit of our country. However, it remains equally true 
that only through military training can these advantages be 
applied to the military necessities which the armed forces 
may have to face. The expenditure of large sums of money 
and the raising of large numbers of young Americans are not 
alone in themselves the solution to the problem of national 
defense. The production of necessary items of equipment 
and the training of adequate manpower in essential military 
duties are the only means and methods which will result in 
securing an efficient, well-equipped, well-trained and well- 
led defense force for this country. 

The machinery of war has introduced new requirements 
which armed forces must master if they are to be successful 
in combat. Good intentions and brave words are desirable, 
but on the field of battle quiet determination to fight it out, 
backed up by adequate knowledge in the use of modern 
weapons, is essential for success. 

Today our American Congress has enacted legislation 
which will provide large amounts of essential material for 
equipping an increased Army and Navy. It is imperative 
that prompt measures be taken to secure adequate manpower 
to be trained in the use of this equipment when it becomes 
available to our armed forces. There is no quarrel among 
us as to the need for immediate action. There should be no 
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quarrel as to the method which must be adopted if we are 
to secure without delay adequate national defense. The 
principles which should receive our support are simple and 
easily secured. 
Concress Bit, APPROVED 

These principles are embodied in a recent Congressional 
proposal for universal military service of American men in 
the age group of 21 to 45, for brief periods of military ser- 
vice. This plan would provide an efficient method for rapidly 
acquiring large groups of physically fit men who could receive 
preliminary military instruction during the period required 
for American industry to produce essential modern equip- 
ment for their use. The production of equipment and the 
training of manpower must go on hand in hand. They are 
companion pieces. 

I believe that our American nation has always had within 









its own power the means to defend itself and to protect our 
American institutions. I believe that every American is de- 
termined to defend our American way of life. I believe that 
in our present emergency, our main concern is to adopt with 
all possible speed a simple, effective plan which shall insure 
the maximum degree of success in accomplishing the goal we 
all seek. I believe that any plan, regardless of its merit, which 
retards or delays in any way, the prompt realization of our 
essential adequate national defense requirements should be 
eliminated from our present considerations. I believe we 
face urgent needs today and that we must make sacrifices 
if we are to be successful in accomplishing national security. 

And finally, I believe that our Army and Navy stand pre- 
pared to exert every effort, now as in the past, to see to it 
that our first duty, the defense of the land we love, shall be 
accomplished. 


Compulsory Military Training—For What? 


WE WANT NO HUGE STANDING ARMY IN PEACE TIME 


By FREDERICK C. SMITH, Republican Congressman from Ohio 
Delivered over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting Company July 11, 1940 


WISH to consider with you, my fellow Americans, the 

proposals of universal, compulsory, military training and 

service in time of peace. This proposal which is being 
advanced by the present administration and other interested 
groups, if adopted, means that the American people will be 
forced to give up one of their most cherished traditions and 
yield to an alien system of military regimentation. The idea 
is entirely foreign to the American way of life and opposed 
to those fundamental concepts of liberty and the abhorrence 
of militarism which the American people have maintained 
through several hundred years. 

Unfortunately, the national state of mind is at present 
so stirred up, excited and confused that it is difficult to con- 
sider this question calmly and without prejudice. We have 
been bombarded so much with scare headlines, war propa- 
ganda and frenzied appeals to our emotions, that we are 
today so alarmed and agitated as to be near hysteria. For 
this condition, some of our highest government officials are 
largely responsible. They have been the primary source of 
this agitation. 

It is a grave error, in a time like the present, for those in 
authority and high places to add panic and confusion to the 
apprehension already existing. If our defenses have been 
neglected, we shall need clear and calm judgment to decide 
what must be done. 

The question of universal compulsory military training is 
so important, so far reaching in its effect on the lives of all 
our people and the future of our nation, that we must make 
the greatest effort to consider it fairly and honestly and 
to understand its various aspects in relation to our American 
institutions. 

First we should ask, “universal compulsory military service 
—for what?” Wherefore are all our men, and possibly all 
our women, to be forced into uniforms and training camps 
and our nation placed permanently under the European 
system of military domination? 

Ostensibly for defense, of course. But let us first inquire 
whether such a course is necessary to obtain that objective, 
if, in fact, it will assure that objective, and whether or not 
there may be other reasons, than defense, for urging the ac- 
ceptance of this proposal—at this time. 





Today, a great war is raging across the Atlantic. It will 
hardly be necessary for me to remind you that there are in 
this country very influential persons and groups who are 
and have been doing everything possible to get us into that 
war. Would not the acceptance of universal compulsory 
military service, at this time, serve the war mongers to 
maneuver us closer to that holocaust? It is not a coincidence 
that those who advocate our entrance into the war are 
largely the same group who advocate universal compulsory 
military service. 

Indeed we can scarcely avoid the conviction, after hearing 
and reading the rash statements of Mr. Roosevelt or the 
spokesmen of his administration, that it has only been be- 
cause we have not had the compulsory military program they 
now urge upon us that we have not been catapulted into the 
war. If we had had a large standing army, there is little 
doubt that the necessary incident, or excuse, would have been 
found for declaring war. 

Another condition that doubtless has caused considerable 
pressure to adopt universal compulsory military service—at 
this time—is the unemployment situation. For seven years 
the present administration has been promising to put the un- 
employed back to work. Today, with an election in the 
offing, that failure is entirely too conspicuous. In Europe 
Hitler and Mussolini promised to put the unemployed back 
to work. They did—in army and labor camps and now the 
sequel—war ! 

Is America now to import the system of Hitler and Mus- 
solini? Is this to be the fate of the CCC boys, the NYA 
boys and girls, WPA workers and millions of idle young 
folks who today walk the streets looking into a bleak and 
hopeless future? Are these now to be herded into compulsory 
labor armies and military service? Americans, | ask you, is 
this our solution? 

There is still another condition that is causing many per- 
sons to consider compulsory military service as a remedy. It 
is at last beginning to dawn upon our nation that Com- 
munism is becoming a real threat to our economy and gov- 
ernment. We are finally beginning to understand that our 
greatest danger is not from the Communist party and its 
affiliates, or from Russia or other foreign places, but from 
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the development of Communistic schemes, ideas and plans 
within our own government and institutions. We are begin- 
ning to realize the strength and power of these forces and 
their threat to the American way of life. 

Strange to say, there are those who urge compulsory mili- 
tary service on the ground that it would help to protect us 
against the Communism that has already developed within 


our This I believe is a most fallacious and 


government. 
dangerous idea. 

Our government is already literally saturated with people 
who advocate and strive for complete political planning and 
regimentation of all labor, agriculture and industry, for 
the complete overthrow of private property right and its re- 
placement by political control and ownership of all the means 
of production; in short, for everything Stalin practices in the 
name of Communism. 

There is no reason to believe that by further regimenting 
our people we could hope to overcome the bureaucratic regi- 
mentation and control that has been built up in our govern- 
ment. Especially as there would be great danger that the 
military regimentation would be in control of these self same 
forces. 

There is but one way to combat the Communism within 
our government. That is for the free people of this nation 
to demand the destruction of the giant bureaucracy that has 
fastened itself upon us; free labor, agriculture and industry 
from the political shackles that are destroying them. 

I challenge anyone to cite a single instance where Com- 
munism was even checked in the slightest by universal com- 
pulsory military service and a large standing army in peace 
time. 

Did compulsory military service in peace time protect 
France against the spread and growth of Communism? It 
certainly did not save her democracy. At the same time that 
she was building the finest army in the world she drifted 
strongly into Communism. 

Look at latin America. It teems with Communism. Nearly 
all of these countries have compulsory military service. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence any where in that land that this 
ism has been checked by it. Mexico is a good example. She 
has the military scheme, nevertheless she goes more and more 
Communistic. Stalin uses compulsory military service to de- 
stroy democracy. 

Indeed, the world has long recognized the close relation 
that exists between militarism and Communism, if not that 
they are the same. 

There are also some among us who believe that compulsory 
military service might act as a means to lessen strikes and 
labor troubles. All I can say on this point is—Heaven for- 
bid that we shall ever resort to any measure of this kind for 
such a purpose. 

Naturally whatever means we shall finally decide may be 
necessary for our national defense must be predicated upon 
our foreign policy. Is this nation now to be committed to 
the old system of militarism and imperialism in order to force 
our South American neighbors to accept our protection? 
What means shall we use to enforce any voluntary agree- 
ments as to protection or trade in case any of these nations 
wish to withdraw or fail to live up to their contracts ? 

It is well known that many of our neighbors below the 
Rio Grande do not have a very friendly feeling toward the 
United States, that they fear our power and imperialism 
more than they fear Europe. The peoples in these Latin 
countries have little in common with our people, their lan- 
guage, their culture is European. Europe has been the big 
purchaser of South American agricultural products, which 
we naturally are unable to buy since we already have a sur- 





plus. Their governments, while called Republican, are ac- 
tually more dictator than otherwise and Fascism and Com- 
munism are strongly entrenched in most of them. Germany 
has been able with her barter system and other devices to ob- 
tain a large share of South American trade. 

Can anyone foretell what dangers or complications may 
result if the United States attempts to force her will on 
these people? 

Sooner or later America must realize that no system of 
defense will be adequate if she continues the ‘suicidal policy 
of meddling in other people’s affairs. throughout the world. 
Such a policy, if continued, will doubtless call for uni- 
versal compulsory military training and all that goes with 
Imperialism. 

We should be reminded that a big standing army and 
military force has always been a temptation to rulers and 
the heads of governments to use it to increase their own 
power and to make themselves appear great. Seldom have 
they failed to use it for this purpose. 

Last but not least, what about our first line of defense, 
which now is so very sick? I refer to the state of our 
national finances. A military arm can never be any 
stronger than the finances of a nation. 

The sinews of war, the kind and quantity of all the 
supplies to the army in the field depend on the state of 
health of the national finances. Only a Treasury that is 
in a sound state of health can possibly keep an army sup- 
plied with the right kind of things and enough of them. 

That our finances are in bad shape all of us should 
know. There is no doubt the burden of national debt is 
becoming so heavy that we cannot bear much more. 

What good can it do us if we have the biggest fleet and 
army in the world but cannot manage the means to sup- 
port them? 

The cost in dollars and the loss of productive energy, 
if universal compulsory military service and a large. stand- 
ing army in peace time were established, would be ap- 
palling. Instead of strengthening our defenses it would 
only weaken them. 

It is the nature of this military program to create a 
caste system, where the more cunning and the richer are 
on top giving orders, while the less artful and poorer are 
kept at the bottom doing the fighting. 

The Burke-Wadsworth Bill that proposes this plan starts 
out by doing this. It provides for exempting 


“Men whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations of employment or whose work is engineering, 
chemistry, physics, medicine, or dentistry are found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety 
or interest.” 


Would this not exempt the richer groups, those who have 
been more fortunate in having enough money to educate and 
train themselves in the skilled trades and higher vocations? 
Oh, what an opportunity this would provide for political 
pull and favoritism! 

Among other officials of the government, Congressmen 
too are exempted. Ditch diggers are not. This proves to me 
there is something wrong with this proposal. I have always 
thought ditch diggers do a pretty good job draining our 
fields. I am not so sure we Congressmen do as well in dis- 
charging our duties. 

We dare not let this pass. I wish to emphasize that it 
would be especially dangerous under the present ominous 
conditions. 

1. It would be a most effectual means to push us all the 

way into the war. 
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2. It would be adopting Hitler’s plan for ending unem- 
ployment. 

3. It would put the young manhood and womanhood of 
our country under the military control of the Commu- 
nistic forces that now dominate our government. 

4. It would further weaken our first line of defense by 
wrecking still more our finances. 

5. It would create a caste system, where political corrup- 
tion and favoritism would be rampant. 


6. It would be about the last thing we need to complete 
a Communistic dictatorship. 


There is no more need now for this program than there 
ever was. What JS needed in America today is more honest 
to God statesmanship and less politics. When we have this 
we shall have no trouble providing adequate national defense, 
without resorting to the European system of universal com- 
pulsory military service and huge standing armies in peace 
time. 


Peace and Some of the Ancient Virtues 


WE MUST NOT THROW AWAY OUR HARD-WON BIRTHRIGHT 


By DR. KARL T. COMPTON, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Wellesley College, June 17, 1940 


HILE puzzling over what would be an appropriate 

theme for my remarks to you, I happened to ask a 

friend, who had more experience than I with 
women’s colleges, what was the chief difference between the 
problems met in a women’s college and those in a men’s 
college. The reply was: “The problems are essentially the 
same, but women are more complicated.” That did not help 
me much, or reassure me a bit. So it seemed to me perhaps 
appropriate to talk about certain subjects which are the joint 
interest of all groups, and very much on all our minds at 
the present time: “Peace, Prosperity and Some of the Ancient 
Virtues.” But, as I thought further, it seemed to me that 
prosperity is so dependent on peace, and there is so much 
that needs to be thought through and done on the subject 
of peace, that I am going to restrict the subject to Peace and 
Some of the Ancient Virtues. 

With most of Europe and Asia at war, this may seem a 
strange time to talk of peace. Yet peace is what we want, 
and it is important to be thinking constructively about how 
it might be secured more effectively. At any rate we can now 
see more realistically what factors are involved than we could 
twenty years ago, or even one year ago. 

In the past decade, as the high hopes for the effectiveness 
of the League of Nations faded, there was increasing convic- 
tion among all people, but especially among young people, 
that something must be done, and done quickly, to avert 
future wars. This took various forms. There were frequent 
peace conferences; there was agitation against military train- 
ing, especially compulsory military training in colleges; 
there were attempts to secure widespread pledges of non- 
participation or non-cooperation in any war effort; there were 
“strikes” to force public attention to youth’s determination 
for peace; there were satires on the unsuccessful efforts of 
earlier generations. There has been evidence of lack of faith 
in the policies and perhaps the sincerity of the older genera- 
tion, and a tendency to question the validity of arguments 
which have been accepted as justifying resort to arms in 
extreme situations. 

There is no question but that the very great majority of 
those active in the movement for peace have been actuated 
by high idealism. There is also no doubt that certain selfish 
groups, not sympathetic to our American ideals, have found 
in these noble sentiments a ready-made opportunity to further 
their own purposes,—especially as these purposes can flourish 
to the extent that America is weak. These so-called “fronts” 
have operated systematically in every region and social level, 


including the colleges. The more idealistic the group the 
easier has been their job. 

Let me give just one example out of many which have come 
to my attention. Last winter I attended a meeting of a 
student peace federation, and heard one of the leaders of this 
organization speak scathingly against Herbert Hoover’s ef- 
forts to raise funds to aid the non-belligerent refugees of 
Finland. His argument consisted of an attack on Hoover’s 
personal integrity,—charging that Hoover espoused this cause 
out of revenge against Russia which had once forced him to 
abandon a valuable mining property in the Orient. Now 
some of us know Herbert Hoover personally as a man of the 
highest integrity, unselfishness and overpowering love of 
humanity. Some of us are old enough to remember Hoover’s 
magnificent job of Belgian relief in the last war, and how 
he forced Clemenceau and Lloyd George to permit the influx 
of thousands of tons of American food to save the starving 
children of Germany right after the Armistice of 1918. 
I inquired about this student and was informed that he had 
previously been a leader in the young communists group in 
one of the New York City universities, and this year was a 
leader in the Student Peace Federation and the American 
Student Union. This student later demanded my protection 
of the right of M. I. T. students to wear the button bearing 
the motto: “The Yanks are ‘not coming,”—the title of an 
absurd and scurrilous pamplilet sponsored by an allegedly 
communistic west coast labor union. | assured him of free- 
dom to wear the button, but do you think that I would let 
my name go on even the most perfect declaration of peace 
policy sponsored by a group in which he is a leader? I do 
not trust the motives or the good faith of the way in which 
the document will be used. It is one of the tragedies of recent 
months that knowledge or fear of such concealed motives 
has made people wary of subscribing to peace statements 
which, on their face, are wholly admirable. 

Turning now to those whose motives are honest and con- 
sistent with our democratic ideals, all will agree that peace is 
desirable, that war is brutal, and that it is a stupid and waste- 
ful method of settling international disputes. All agree that 
something should be done to lessen the hazard of war. But 
there is wide and sincere disagreement as to the proper policy 
for securing peace. Some base their policy on the goodness of 
God and the reasonableness of man. If all people were like 
them, the problem would be easy. A policy of disarmament 
and arbitration, and international agreement to forswear 
war, would be the answer. Others take a pessimistic and 
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defeatist attitude saying: ““There always have been wars and 
there always will be wars.” If all people held this view there 
would certainly be no hope for future permanent peace. Is 
there no middle ground which recognizes the existence of 
groups and situations which will provoke war unless re- 
strained, but in which some method can still be found for 
preventing it? 

One of the few things which I remember from my college 
course in biology is the phrase: ontogeny recapitulates phy- 
logeny, which means that the individual develops through 
stages and analogous to those through which the race passed 
in its long process of evolution. I believe there is reason to 
believe that the reverse of this phrase may also be true when 
applied to the social evolution of the art of living together in 
reasonable peace and harmony. Let us look at our problem 
from this point of view. 

Unselfishness, self-sacrifice and love undoubtedly first 
existed, thousands and thousands of years ago, in the primi- 
tive relationship of parent to child. A father will fight to 
protect his child, a mother will die to save it, and both will 
make any sacrifice for it. They do not do this for any con- 
scious self-interest. It is one of the glorious facts of life that 
this relationship of parent to child is so deeply enrooted as to 
be called instinctive. 

It was undoubtedly later that this feeling of responsibility 
for mutual assistance, support and protection spread to in- 
clude all members of a family, then to a tribe or community, 
and finally to a state or a nation. As this attitude spread to 
larger and wider groups, it became less clear cut, so that it 
usually takes a crisis of some sort to detect it on a nation- 
wide scale. 

Even within the family it may take a crisis to make this 
group loyalty apparent. I recall vividly how this first came 
to my personal attention. As an older brother, I regret to 
say that I used to tease and abuse my younger brothers un- 
mercifully. But one day a gang of other boys undertook to 
tease one of my brothers,—no worse than I had been doing, 
—and instantly 1 went hot with anger at them and a pro- 
tective feeling for him and sprang to his defense. Long after 
the fight was over I felt bursting with pent-up emotion. It 
was then that I first realized that I loved my brother, and 
that there was a tie there whose power I had never suspected. 

Similarly in the larger group, the nation, it takes a crisis 
to bring out the inherent solidarity. Intersectional bickerings 
over commercial advantages, or conflicting interests of social 
groups, or political disputes may often make it appear as if 
there were little unity, but let a real national emergency arise 
as it did with the war in 1917, or the depression in 1930, or 
again now with the threat to our basic ideals of liberty, and 
these differences are submerged in a wave of solidarity and 
national purpose. 

Is it too much to hope for, and to work for, that the same 
attitude may be developed in the field of international rela- 
tionships? After all, it took many thousands of years to 
develop an attitude in which forty-eight states could live 
together without war between them for nearly a century, or 
in which two great competing nations like Canada and the 
United States could exist for over a century not only without 
war but without even enough threat of war to be worth the 
trout'« of putting forts along the international boundary. 
The close relationships between nations, as made possible by 
fast communication and transportation, are very recent in- 
deed. Surely the fact that, throughout history, ever larger 
and larger groups have found out how to live together in 
peace gives ground for hope that this will continue until the 
entire world learns the lesson. 

Some encouragement may be found in the fact that progress 


has been made during the past century: Just after the 
Napoleonic era there was a league of nations,—the Holy 
Alliance of 1815 between Russia, Austria arid Prussia. In it 
“Their Majesties solemnly declare—their unshakable resolu- 
tion—to take as their sole rule the precepts of Holy Religion, 
precepts of righteousness, Christian love 4nd peace—. Con- 
sequently their Majesties have agreed, conformable to the 
words of Holy Writ which command all men to regard one 
another as brethren, to remain united by the bonds of a true 
and indissoluble brotherhood, and to help one another like 
fellow countrymen in all conditions and all cases. Towards 
their peoples and their armies they will behave as fathers to 
their families and they will guide them in the same spirit of 
brotherliness as that which inspires themselves—. The three 
allied sovereigns feel themselves but the plenipotentiaries of 
Providence for the government of the—branches of the same 
family.” 

Nothing could be finer than the sentiment in the terms of 
this alliance, which originated largely from the mystical 
sentimentalism of Alexander I of Russia; but it became the 
vehicle for engineering political deals by the cynical realist, 
Metternich, and ultimately broke down. 

Almost exactly one hundred years later came the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League of Nations. The Treaty of 
Versailles incorporated too much of self-interest on the part 
of the victor nations, arising from a combination of fear, 
revenge and desire for gain. It and the League of Nations 
have also failed, but despite this failure I believe that the 
League of Nations episode is encouraging for the following 
reasons. 

The League of Nations also was built on the idealism of 
a man, this time Woodrow Wilson. It also lacked a necessary 
element of realism and became subject to the manipulations 
of “practical politicians”. But, whereas the Holy Alliance 
was the expression of three autocratic rulers, the League of 
Nations expressed the ideals and aspirations of all the peoples 
of the world. This, in itself, marks a great advance. It was 
the greatest effort ever yet made to set up a permanent plan 
for securing international peace. 

We can learn much from the failure of the League to guide 
us in formulating another and wiser effort. In the first 
place, when the present war is past, there must be a reasona- 
ble peace in which revenge and greed play no part. In the 
second place, the terms of peace and of whatever league, 
union or other arrangement is set up must be so clear cut 
as to give no loopholes for quibbling or manipulation. In the 
third place, I am firmly convinced there must be a definite 
and adequate provision for enforcement. 

It was primarily through lack of adequate provision for 
enforcement that the League failed. This was partly due to 
the fact that League actions were not binding on its members, 
who remained free to do as they pleased. It was partly due 
to the isolationist and independent attitude of the United 
States. For example, when the League voted economic sanc- 
tions against Italy during her invasion of Ethiopia, at obvious 
financial sacrifice to the member nations of the League, the 
United States insisted on its unrestricted right as a neutral 
to trade with any belligerent even though it be the aggressor. 
According to Dr. Sarah Wambaugh, the U. S. exports to 
Italy in this period increased 2700 per cent., thus completely 
hamstringing the effort which the League was making to 
check the aggressive ambitions of Mussolini for conquest. 
This is but one of the series of failures to check international 
aggressions which has led finally to the breakdown of the 
high hopes of 1919 for permanent peace. 

Of all the plans for the future, granting that the outcome 
of the present war may give any opportunity for plans, the 
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best seems to me to be the one advocated by the Chinese 
scholar and present ambassador to the United States, Dr. 
Hu Shih. He would have the nations bind themselves by a 
very solemn and very straightforward agreement, capable of 
no misunderstanding, each and all to go immediately to war 
with both economic and military forces against any nation 
which invades another's territory against that nation’s resist- 
ance. 

Had this simple formula been in force since 1919, would 
Japan have invaded China, would Italy have invaded 
Ethiopia, would Russia have invaded Finland, would Ger- 
many have invaded Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France? I think not. 

It is interesting to note that, except for substituting the 
idea of invader instead of aggressor nation, since there can 
be little uncertainty about who is an invader while there may 
be endless debate about who is an aggressor, this same plan 
was put forward by Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor of 
dynamite who left his fortune to establish the great system of 
Nobel prizes. He was much interested in peace, and dreaded 
lest his invention of dynamite be used for destruction in war. 
(Parenthetically and happily, dynamite has never played any 
significant role as a war explosive.) In 1893, Nobel wrote 
to his secretary, Bertha von Suttner, the following message: 

“T should like to allot part of my fortune to the formation 
of a prize fund to be distributed in every period of five 
years—. This prize would be awarded to the man or woman 
who had done most to advance the idea of general peace in 
Europe. I do not refer to disarmament, which can be 
achieved only by very slow degrees. I do not even necessarily 
refer to compulsory arbitration between nations; but what 
I have in view is that we should soon achieve the result,— 
undoubtedly a practical one,—that all states should bind 
themselves absolutely to take action against the first aggres- 
sor. Wars will then become impossible, and we should suc- 
ceed in compelling even the most quarrelsome state either to 
have recourse to a tribunal, or to remain silent. If the Triple 
Alliance instead of comprising three states were to secure the 
adherence of all, secular peace would be ensured for the 
world.” 

Why should nations not employ force against any nation 
that attacks another, just as in civic life we bring police or 
national guard force to suppress murder, assault and robbery 
and to punish those who commit them? If some county, 
having a dispute against another should do the unheard of 
thing of going to war about it, the state’s national guard 
would at once march in to restore order, leaving it to the 
courts to settle the dispute. It is because laws against robbing 
banks, or crossing intersections against red lights, or such 
matters of general good are enforced that reasonable adher- 
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ence to the law is secured. When the laws are not enforced, 
confusion and insecurity quickly ensue and grow apace. 
Enforcement of an international law against war should like- 
wise bring results. 

To do this would require some sacrifice. It would mean 
occasionally giving up freedom cf action, just as inhabitants 
of the forest regions give up freedom when they are drafted 
by forest rangers to fight a forest fire. It would require some 
courage. It might sometime even require going to war over 
some issue in which we had no direct interest except the 
interest in maintaining in operation the machinery for en- 
forcing peace. It would cost us something in cold cash. But 
think how minor all these sacrifices are in comparison to 
those which are forced on belligerents and neutrals alike 
when the peace machinery really breaks down, as at present! 

Back of any discussion of peace and war is one very basic 
question: “Are there any things worth fighting for?” If we 
believe that war is the greatest of all evils, and that its 
results are so disastrous that even the worst conditions into 
which mankind may be plunged had better be endured rather 
than to fight for better conditions, then out and out pacifism 
in its extremest form is the proper answer. But even Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, drove the money changers out of the 
temple. 

I submit that there are some things whose preservation 
can justify even war,—whose loss would do more permanent 
damage to the souls of men than even war could do. One of 
these is generosity and unselfish help to other people who may 
be in trouble. Another is justice. Another is liberty, — 
religious freedom, intellectual freedom, and freedom of action 
compatible with the rights of others. Our American Declara- 
tion of Independence set forth as inalienable rights, life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. These are qualities 
whose loss would be so degrading to a people who, through 
generations of struggle, have secured a sense of their value, 
that even recourse to war, if necessary to secure and maintain 
them, is the lesser evil. So, in sincere efforts to secure a 
permanent peace, we must not throw away our hard-won 
birthright, but must rather do our utmost to secure justice, 
altruism and liberty, as well as peace, even if we must be 
prepared to fight to secure them. 

As you of the graduating class go out into a troubled 
world, I sincerely hope that you may soon be privileged to 
live and work in a peaceful and friendly world; I hope that 
you will work to make it this kind of a world; but most of 
all I hope that we all may be exponents of those ancient 
virtues of courage, integrity, self-reliance, altruism and wis- 
dom which must continually be cultivated and practiced if 
our ideals of peace and freedom are to be preserved for us 
and passed on to our children. 


of Democracy 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


By PHILIP D. REED, Chairman of the Board, General Electric Company 


Delivered at a luncheon meeting of the Sales Executives Club of New York at the Hotel Roosevelt 
New York, July 2, 1940 


S one who knows but little about the art of selling or 
the science, if it be one, of salesmanship, I was very 
hesitant to accept your Chairman’s invitation to 

speak to you on any subject germane to that great field. 
While there are common denominators for everything, and 


no doubt I could discuss a few fundamental rules which 
all of you, whatever products or services it is your job to sell, 
would accept as axiomatic, I would thereby neither en- 
lighten nor entertain you, but would be guilty of the all too 
common practice of talking without saying anything. 
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So I am going to assume that the composite, the collec- 
tive knowledge and experience of you members and guests 
of the Sales Executives Club on the subject of sales and 
sales promotion is equal to and perhaps greater than that 
of any similar group in the world. And on that assump- 
tion, or shall I say on the basis of that obvious truth, | am 
going to talk to you for a few minutes and pose for your 
consideration a sales problem that is, or should be, a chal- 
lenge to every sales executive in America, a challenge that 


must be met if we are to continue our system of competitive, 


free enterprise under which the arts of sales promotion and 
advertising have grown and flourished so enormously. 

Need I say that the job I refer to is that of selling the 
American way of life to Americans? It may seem paradoxi- 
cal that this should be necessary or that we as a people should 
be considering even for a moment any other way of life. 
But the stark truth is that we are doing precisely that. And 
we are doing it because our fellow-citizens have not been 
told enough about or sold sufficiently upon our own Amer- 
ican product. That, gentlemen, is where you come in— 
where you who are trained in the art of telling the truthful 
story of good products can be of immeasurable value in see- 
ing to it that when the great question must finally be de- 
cided, it will be dealt with by an awake and understanding 
people. 

What the future holds for us no one can accurately fore- 
tell. But it requires no clairvoyance to see that the next 
five years will in all likelihood be the most vitally important 
ones in the history of our nation. The things to be done 
during that period, the legislation to be adopted, the leader- 
ship to be developed, the reaction and response of the Amer- 
ican people to the events which lie ahead in the struggle be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy will, in my judgment, 
irrevocably fashion the pattern of life to which we, our 
children and our children’s children will of necessity con- 
form. 

The interest, importance and value, therefore, during the 
vears immediately ahead, of men and women who know and 
understand the methods and techniques of education, of ad- 
vertising and of sales promotion, cannot be overestimated. 
[t follows that those trained in these arts must not only 
make their influence felt during these formative years, but 
that they must base their judgments and their action upon 
a real understanding of the issues, the trends and the prob- 
lems with which we as a nation are confronted. 

‘Today we are in the first throes of organizing an enormous 
program of national defense. No one, I think, will doubt 
this country’s need of greatly enlarged military, naval and 
air defenses. To accomplish this herculean task quickly, 
efficiently and well, there must be the closest kind of co- 
operation and teamwork between government, industrial 
managment and labor. It is inconceivable that there should 
be a lack of it from any quarter, for the ultimate purpose and 
objective of this program is the preservation of our homes, 
our institutions and our way of life. Patience and under- 
standing will be needed. Delays and disappointments occur. 
Sacrifices and concessions will be required. But as Amer- 
icans all—and always—with the vitality and resourcefulness 
and organizational ability that have enabled us to create 
the greatest and most efficient production machine in history, 
we will do this job and we will do it well. 

Last week the Republican Party chose its candidates for 
high office. A fortnight hence the Democratic Party will 
do the same and the campaigns will then get under way. 
The responsibility that falls upon the delegates charged with 
the duty of selecting the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates in this period of world crisis is exceeded only by 


that which must rest upon the shoulders of the men selected. 
Whatever our political preferments, I venture to say that 
the events of last week were gratifying to all who believe 
that the effective functioning of our American democracy re- 
quires not one but two strong parties, each under active, in- 
telligent and vigorous leadership. 

The great issues today are not those we are accustomed 
to associate with party politics. They are cosmic questions, 
affecting on the one hand our relationships and ability to 
live with the other peoples of the world, and on the other 
hand the review and redetermination of our own doctrines of 
self-government. As normal human beings we all want to 
find the right answers to these vitally important questions. 
There can be no doubt of the sincerity and loyalty of our 
political, industrial and labor leaders. But they and all of us 
must recognize before it is too late that the problems before 
us are far larger than the individual interests of any party, 
section or group. 

Large portions of the world’s population have in recent 
years surrendered democratic freedom for dictatorship. The 
state has replaced the individual. These changes abroad have 
evidenced themselves in this country in many small ways. 
Each step is comparatively insignificant when taken by it- 
self, but in the aggregate they constitute a definite and un- 
mistakable trend toward centralization and enlargement of 
government powers and toward government by men rather 
than by laws. 

We have been through ten years of serious economic dis- 
order. During that period we have made progress in cer- 
tain directions, but none at all in others. For example, no one 
can question the fact that very real social progress has been 
made. The value and desirability of these accomplishments 
from the social standpoint are self-evident. Nor would any 
of us wish to see them lost, if we as a nation can support 
and justify their continuation. The difficulty is that social 
legislation almost invariably costs money, large sums of 
money, and can be supported only if the economic condition of 
the country is healthy and prosperous. We all agree, I am 
sure, that American citizens should not be permitted to 
starve, that made work is better than the dole, that old age 
and unemployment insurance, and guaranteed bank deposits 
are fine and worthy things, that maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages are all to the good in sweat-shop industries, that 
reclamation and rehabilitation of the soil is essential for the 
future of America, that slum clearance and low-cost housing 
are much to be desired. But I repeat that these enactments 
cost money, billions in the aggregate, and they can be sup- 
ported through the years only if our economic system is 
sound and successful. 

The fact is, however, tha’ the economic record of the 
past decade is just as disappointing as the social record is 
gratifying. In a recent editorial Fortune magazine points 
out that our national income is back to 1919, our unem- 
ployment problem completely unsolved, our national debt 
up 19 billions (now amounting to $1,250 per family) and 
that comparing the period 1933-39 with 1923-29, the only 
significant increases among twenty-two basic economic mea- 
surements were in population, strikes, strikers, Federal taxes, 
Federal expenditures and national debt. All the other items 
show a decline varying from 9 per cent to 84 per cent and 
include manufacturing employment, industrial production, 
wholesale prices, factory pay rolls, national income, new con- 
struction and corporate financing. 

We must, I submit, place more emphasis on economic re- 
covery, lest, failing to achieve it, we are forced to abandon— 
as we surely would be—the social advances of the last dec- 
ade. For government cannot create wealth. All it can do 
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is redistribute existing wealth. A great deal of new wealth 
must be created to support our social program, and this can 
be done only by increasing output, the production of useful 
goods. To reach this goal we must move forward on the 
economic front. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “The longing for cer- 
tainty and repose is in every human mind. But certainty is 
generally illusion and repose is not the destiny of man.” I 
do not know the circumstances which prompted Holmes to 
make that statement, but if it was true then, how deeply, 
how desperately true it is today. Certainly—that is to say, 
assured security—is generally illusion, and repose—that is 
to say, escape from hard work—is not the destiny of man. 
That quotation, gentlemen, is heavy with truth. May we 
all heed and profit by it. 

The question of what is wrong with America’s economic 
system, what has caused the long-continued apathy in our in- 
dustrial and financial mechanisms, has produced a long list of 
conflicting explanations and as many suggestions, equally con- 
flicting, for the correction of the difficulty. Stemming from 
totally different concepts of the cause of our lagging activity, 
the proposed corrective measures are not only diverse and 
inconsistent, but certain of them would alter fundamentally 
our traditional view of government and its functions and 
the jealously guarded freedom of action which American 
citizens have so long enjoyed. 

This brings us face to face with a serious problem—a 
problem that is real, because it goes to the roots of our sys- 
tem of constitutional democracy, a problem that cannot be 
ignored. Let us examine ourselves as adult Americans. Are 
we good judges, competent critics, and intelligent readers of 
our country’s history? Are we well enough grounded in 
political economy to judge what is good for our future, and 
what is bad? Do we understand the fundamentals of the 
American system under which we have grown up? Lacking 
that knowledge of fundamentals, how can we distinguish 
between proposals which are consistent with the pattern of 
that system, and those which would impair or destroy it? 
Can we fashion for ourselves some kind of simple projector 
by which the trends and tendencies of the day can be clearly 
viewed and contrasted with the doctrines upon which this 
nation was founded? These questions, gentlemen, are far 
easier to ask than to answer. 

We are told that the average American has received no 
more than a seventh-grade schooling. It is clear, therefore, 
that the ordinary citizen cannot be expected to understand 
and pass intelligent judgment upon the complex questions 
which are ever before us in business, banking, agriculture, 
government and many other fields. But it is he, nevertheless, 
who will determine whether and to what extent America 
will continue to live by the principles so firmly established 
by our forefathers. What can we do to keep these simple 
and fundamental doctrines ever before us? 

No one knows better than I the difficulty of keeping even 
reasonably well-informed on the major problems of the day 
and the hours of reading and study it takes to satisfy not a 
New England but merely a Mid-western conscience that 
one’s views and pronouncements on current questions are not 
simply parroted from his favorite columnist but are bottomed 
by thoughtful analysis and honest conviction. And because 
our government is and must be active in so many fields, 
and because the legislative and administrative questions be- 
fore it are so diverse and numerous, it is most difficult to 
preserve perspective, to see the forest despite the trees, and 
to maintain an objective and consistent viewpoint. The task 
of thinking simply, unemotionally and directly has perhaps 
never been more difficult and surely never more urgently 






needed than in this forty-first year of the twentieth century. 

Formulae for thinking, like rules for making friends and 
influencing people, must be open to the charge of over- 
simplification and must prove to some extent ineffectual. 
Nevertheless, in this disturbed and complex day in which we 
live, when in foreign lands outlaws and iconoclasts seem 
successfully to be defying the validity of the virtues we have 
always embraced, when character and integrity appear almost 
to inhibit rather than to help one’s cause, it may not be 
unprofitable for each of us to sit down quietly and restate 
to ourselves as simply and briefly as we can the fundamental 
principles which made, and if we hold firmly to them which 
will preserve, our American way of life. 

Were we each to do this, the enumerations would doubt- 
less differ, both in number of items and in the order of im- 
portance of the common ones. The central core, however, 
would surely be the same. If from that core we could 
formulate a simple one-page statement, a primer if you like, 
of the doctrines of American self-government, and if we 
could spread that statement far and wide across the land 
for every American to read and live by, the present trends 
toward government by men rather than by laws, toward 
enlargement and centralization of government functions and 
toward government by small but articulate pressure groups, 
would be arrested in their tracks. 

And were I asked to set down in brief and simple fashion 
the items I would include in a Primer of American Self- 
government, they would be these seven: 

Our American Constitution is of inestimable value. In 
clear language it safeguards the fundamental rights of the 
individual. It limits the powers of government to those 
expressly and by clear implication granted to it. Because 
amendment is difficult and time-consuming, it stands as a 
bulwark against hurried, ill-considered or emotional change. 
The first item of my Primer of American Self-government 
is, therefore: 


1. Understand, honor and preserve the Constitution of the 
United States. 


American government, whether national, state or local, 
comprises three branches, which in order to prevent con- 
centration of power, must always be kept separate and dis- 
tinct. They are the Legislative branch, whose duty it is to 
enact all laws subject only to the principles and limitations 
laid down by the Constitution; the Executive branch, whose 
duty it is to administer, but never to make, the laws of the 
land and to operate all government services; and the Judicial 
branch, whose duty it is to interpret the laws made by the 
legislature, to decide whether they conform to the Constitu- 
tion, and whether acts or omissions of the people or the other 
departments of government are in accordance with the law. 
The second item of my Primer is, therefore: 


2. Keep forever separate and distinct the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial functions of government. 


Government is created by and belongs to the people. It 
has no rights or powers except as the people grant them. The 
cost of government must be paid for by the people through 
taxation, and the tendency is for government to grow and 
become increasingly costly. Because government is not like 
private enterprise, in which competition and the profit mo- 
tive provide a tremendous incentive to careful planning and 
efficient operation, government is inherently less efficient than 
private business. Therefore it should be permitted to do only 
those things which government alone can properly do and 
which are necessary for the welfare of the people. Thus the 
third item of my Primer becomes: 
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3. Remember that government belongs to the people, is 
inherently inefficient, and that its activities should be limited 
to those which government alone can perform. 

Of the many rights and guarantees which Americans en- 
joy under the Federal and State Constitutions, perhaps the 
most important are freedom of speech, freedom of worship 
according to one’s own conscience, and freedom of decision 
and action in such matters as where to live, what kind of 
work to engage in, whom to work for and at what pay. 
This freedom of action, coupled with the right of the Amer- 
ican citizen to have and to hold the fruits of his labor and 
to save or dispose of them as he wishes, is called the Enter- 
prise System, and it provides opportunity and incentive to 
improve one’s position in life. Our fourth item, accord- 
ingly, is: 

4. Be vigilant for freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
and freedom of action. 

The enterprise system under which thousands of private 
businesses and millions of men and women are constantly 
searching for now, better and more useful products and 
services, and for ways to improve and lower the cost of 
existing ones, has produced a standard of living in this coun- 
try higher than any which the world has ever known. The 
enterprise system cannot function successfully without incen- 
tive to improve, expand and to create new enterprises. Ac- 
cordingly if the profits of business are taxed inordinately, or 
if restraints and limitations are imposed which deprive the 
managers of reasonable freedom of action, or if government 
competes or threatens to compete with private business, the 
enterprise system will languish. These things should there- 
fore be avoided, and if they are, the inherent incentives of 
the system will cause business to expand, to create new 
enterprises and profitably to produce ever better, ever cheaper 
goods for more people to buy. Along this road lies progress 
and the only permanent solution of our unemployment prob- 
lem. The fifth item is therefore: 

5. Cherish the system of Free Enterprise which made 
A merica great. 

Thrift and economy are still the great virtues they were 
in our grandmothers’ time. Debt burdens the future and 
too much of it impairs one’s credit. Borrowing, therefore, 
should be resorted to only in periods of real emergency. These 
principles apply equally to government and to private citizens. 
The difficulty is that government can borrow more readily 
than the citizens, and having borrowed for the benefit of one 
group, it is very difficult not to do so for other organized 
groups. Our national debt has risen enormously in the past 
ten years despite substantial increases in taxation. All this 
money must some day be repaid out of future taxes. Our 
immediate problem is to stop piling up more debt. This is 
not easy, indeed for the moment it is impossible. The safe- 


guard we must seek is widespread understanding of the 
problem plus realistic and courageous leadership. Briefly 
stated, our sixth item becomes: 


6. Respect thrift and economy, and beware of debt. 


Integrity of contract and respect for the rights of others 
are foundation stones of civilization. They have been all but 
destroyed in many quarters of the world, and until they 
are restored barbarism will stalk the earth. Let us keep the 
candle of integrity burning brightly in America. If we do so 
we shall one day use it to rekindle the flame of mutual 
trust, fair dealing, and respect for others in a suffering and 
chastened world. The seventh and last item of our Primer is, 
therefore: 


7. Above all, let us be scrupulous in keeping our word 
and in respecting the rights of others. 

This, then, is one primer of American Self-government. If 
each of you would write your own I am sure | would be 
satisfied to accept them. For it seems to me that the prin- 
ciples are so simple, so clear, that having thought them 
through we may say of them in the language of our fore- 
fathers, “These truths we hold to be self-evident.” 

But thinking on these subjects, and particularly thinking 
through on them, is not sufficiently widespread. Is it not our 
task as Americans to encourage and stimulate such thinking 
in every way at our command? For if our educators, our 
business and professional men, our churchmen and our farm- 
ers, our trade and civic organizations, would write their 
primers of American self-government and tell the story on 
a national scale through the press, the radio, the pulpit, the 
classroom and the public forum, how could we fail to re- 
inculcate in the minds of our 130 million home-loving citi- 
zens, the rules for living the American way? It is a selling 
job gentlemen—the kind of job at which you are expert. 

And now in closing let me say that I have deliberately 
avoided anything but passing reference to the wars abroad. 
Tragic and disastrous as they are for those involved and for 
ourselves, and essential as it is for us to view them realis- 
tically and to prepare for bitter times ahead, let us emphati- 
cally remember that these wars may obscure but they can- 
not and will not cure our domestic ills. Indeed, if on a 
peacetime basis we view dangerous tendencies toward the 
extension and concentration of government, toward the crea- 
tion of too powerful bureaucracies and toward paralleled 
enlargement of our national debt, is it not clear that the 
preparation for or actual engagement in wars must speed 
and aggravate these tendencies? Let us, therefore, keep our 
vision unclouded by emotionalism, and let us recognize that 
conditions beyond our borders make ever more compelling 
the need for understanding, for teaching and for living our 
Primer of American Self-government. 


War Propaganda 


THE BATTLE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 
Delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, June 5, 1940 


OOD evening, Fellow Citizens: Our country today 
is the center of a world propaganda war. It is 
forced upon us every second of the day and night, 

even when we sleep, by the propaganda of events abroad and 
at home. The impact of these events has precipitated a battle 


of public opinion in the United States which will decide 
whether our armed forces are to become involved in the 
present war. 

Since September I have been making a daily study of these 
developments because I know from experience as a war cor- 
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respondent in Europe and Asia from 1915 to 1921 and by 
personal studies of public opinion in thirty-two foreign 
countries, that no nation can isolate itself from international 
events as reported and interpreted by the printed and the 
spoken word. In the field of communications the earth has 
a new circumference where there are no boundaries. 

Since the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia we have heard and 
read repeatedly the statement “Our hearts are at war.”” Now 
we are faced with the necessity of deciding whether our 
heads are to go to war, also. This is a solemn and fateful de- 
cision involving the Bill of Rights and our national defense. 
For this reason I am speaking tonight on “War Propaganda” 
in relation to our liberties and our preparedness. 

Modern propaganda is designed to influence public opinion 
and governmental policies. It utilizes every facility of com- 
munication and distribution: newspapers, magazines, radio, 
motion pictures, the theater, churches, forums, clubs, com- 
mittees, farm, labor and business meetings and publications, 
books, news letters and conversations, 

Since 1918 the strategy and technique of war propaganda 
has changed as much as military science. As the airplane 
added a third dimension to land and sea fighting so has the 
radio and wireless telephone and telegraph, increased the 
magnitude of propaganda. 

It is common knowledge that the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere are better informed than are the inhabitants of 
any other area on the globe but that does not mean that we 
have complete, accurate current information at any time. 
Newspapers and radio broadcasters have cautioned us from 
the beginning of this war that all news, comments and 
speeches from belligerent capitals are censored at the source. 
There is also control over governmental information in 
Washington. We do not know the substance of Under Sec- 
retary Welles’ conversations in Berlin, London, Paris and 
Rome. We do not know the status of our present relations 
with Italy because the contents of the correspondence be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Signor Mussolini has not 
been made public. Censorship and control have also increased 
the magnitude of propaganda. 

In addition there is a fourth fact about propaganda which 
is probably the most significant one in the battle of public 
opinion to decide our foreign policy. This is the propaganda 
of events and the ideas associated with them. 

Since April ninth there have been ten major successive 
waves of appeals, associated with events abroad and in Wash- 
ington which have had a literally stupendous influence on 
public opin’ on. 

You will recognize each one as I read the list: 

Immediately following the invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way we all read and heard the statement: “All neutrals are 
in danger.” This was followed by a public statement in 
Paris that “the Allies are our first line of defense.” The 
third wave came from Washington: “Increase preparedness 
in the United States.’””’ Then came the lesson of Norway, 
“danger from a Fifth Column.” This was followed by state- 
ments in New York and Washington directing public atten- 
tion to Greenland and Iceland. The sixth wave followed 
quickly an announcement in Tokio indicating possible dan- 
ger to the Netherlands Indies. The threat of Fifth Column 
activities in Mexico and South America was followed by 
an awareness of the “danger of invasion in Canada.” The 
ninth wave accompanied the invasion of the Low Countries: 
“The United States cannot let Germany win.” The tenth 
wave grew out of the battle of Flanders: “What will we do 
if war comes to us?” 

Our government has already answered that question: 
increase national defense throughout the Western Hemis- 


phere, mobilize industry, prepare for a World War. 

I think there is an additional answer which should be 
made by education. “What will education do if war comes 
to America?” 

Speaking over this network a few nights ago President 
Conant of Harvard University said that 

“in a free state public opinion must guide the government 

and a wise public opinion on matters of foreign policy can 

result only if there is clear-headed, realistic discussion of 
all eventualities, including war.” 


That statement is in keeping with the highest traditions 
of intellectual honesty. Being outside of politics and the 
arena of emotion, educators would be unworthy of their 
academic freedom if they failed to perform that public duty 
of keeping discussion alive. The Bill of Rights should be an 
educator’s first line of national defense. 

Because of the propaganda of events and the accompany- 
ing intense feelings of our people, some of our most influ- 
ential citizens and pressure groups are advocating a united 
front in foreign affairs, “uniformity of opinion” and the 
suppression of public debate. Some of our fellow citizens are 
already demanding that society discipline those who will not 
agree to a pro-war attitude. If these pleas prevail they will 
voluntarily bring to the United States the same system for 
destroying liberty which we all condemn in Germany, Russia 
and Italy. 

The demand for this voluntary abrogation of our Bill of 
Rights is directly related to war propaganda and to our 
national defense. Propaganda, as an offensive weapon of 
war, always seeks to silence opposition. In war time the Bill 
of Rights may be virtually nullified by governmental action 
or the same end may be achieved by social ostracism and by 
intolerance toward the opinion of those with whom we may 
disagree. It is this state of affairs which is today a danger 
to our national defense. 

In recent weeks students in more than thirty colleges have 
signed petitions to the President of the United States. I 
have before me the documents from Dartmouth College and 
Yale University. At Dartmouth the students declared: 


“We do not feel that American intervention in the 
European war will aid in any way the preservation of 
Western culture and democracy. We feel on the contrary 
that our duty today is to preserve and construct at home 
those liberties and cultural values which would undoubt- 
edly be lost if we too went to war.” 


The declaration of Yale Students stated that as men of 

military age 
“We believe that the United States should stay out of 
this European war. We believe that this country should 
grant no credits, give no supplies and send no men. We 
believe that our efforts should be directed toward making 
democracy strong at home and not toward fighting in 

Europe.” 

For their courage and conscientious expressions of opinion 
these young men have been publicly “spanked” for speaking 
on foreign affairs, even in some instances by their own pro- 
fessors. They have been criticised as being morally unpre- 
pared for the responsibilities of citizenship. It has been stated 
that as students they do not understand international politics 
and therefore should not be taken seriously. They have been 
accused of being Communists and pro-Nazi. 

This attitude toward the opinion of young men is a grave 
mistake. It is unfair and un-American. It is a threat to our 
national solidarity and national defense. We must meet logi- 
cal resistance to war not by the old-fashioned school master’s 
rod but by logical arguments. College students of this gen- 
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eration have been taught to think for themselves, to be inde- 
pendent, not dependent citizens. Why should they now be 
denounced for applying in public life what they have been 
taught by parents and teachers? 

In time of a grave international emergency it requires as 
much courage and fortitude for many men to live in support 
of a cause as it does for others to give their lives on a battle- 


field. This is no time for anyone to destroy the courage of 
young American citizens. Without courage we cannot have 
adequate national defense. 

Totalitarian propaganda to regiment American public 
opinion will destroy our Bill of Rights and it will deprive 
our national defense of human courage and faith, two qual- 
ities which cannot be bought, even for five billion dollars. 


_A Battle for All Nations 


OUR UNEQUAL STRUGGLE AGAINST THE GERMAN HORDES 


By CROWN PRINCESS JULIANA of the Netherlands 
Delivered over the radio from Montebello, Quebec, June 17, 1940 


the armies of the Allies, who up to the present have 

persevered in an unequal struggle against the German 
hordes, with their superiority in numbers, artillery, aviation 
and above all motorized equipment. 

They know they are fighting not only for their country, 
but for the liberty and all humanity. 

| want to express my heartfelt thanks for the support 
already given by my friends in Canada and the United States 
to the refugees and for relief in general. I fervently hope 
that you will all continue to lend your help to the hundreds 
of thousands who lost everything in the Netherlands through 
the invasion of my country by the Nazis. 

A few days ago as we neared your shores we saw early 
in the morning, in the dim distance, the outline of a new 
coast. It was the coast of the new world. 1 had always 
expected to see it, but only when I was not as occupied as 
1 have been during these last few years. I had hoped that 
perhaps I would have seen it on my way to that other and 
ylorious part of our beloved land which lies beneath the 
equator. In that case, I would have come to you as a 
visitor. Today I come to you to beseech your hospitality and 
to find safety for my two small daughters that they may be 
out of danger and the persecution of the enemy. 

| had not travelled very much before I started upon this 
sudden voyage. . . . You see life is very busy for one who 
some day must bear the burden of a crown. . . . and so, 
quite naturally, before I set forth upon this voyage I asked 
my friends who already know this part of the world what 
sort of people I might expect to find here. All of them 
answered: “You will! find there a people who above all things 
display an almost incredible kindness to strangers.” 

Those were the most heartening words I had heard for 
many a month, and they gave me the courage to say what 
1 would now like to say. 

Please do not regard me as too much of a stranger now 
that I have set foot on these shores which my own ancestors 
helped to discover, to explore and to settle. But you may 
not know very much about me so I had better tell you who 
I am. 

My name is Juliana. My mother, Wilhelmina, is Queen 
of the Netherlands. My mother stayed in London. The 
Nazi propaganda machine, the most perfidious, lying ma- 
chine in the world, blamed her for not staying with her 
people after the invasion, but she, my husband, my two little 
daughters and I are on the black list of the Nazis. More- 
over, you all know what happened to those who were, and 
are still, the prisoners of the Gestapo. 

Nobody ever knows what becomes of them. And, please 
do not forget that my mother is not only Queen of the 


I WANT to express my admiration for the valiance of 


Netherlands, or, as you say, Holland, but also of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies with a population of 65 million people, 
and of the West Indies in the Caribbean Sea, and of Dutch 
Guiana, or Surinam in South America. 

The Queen works day and night in London for the wel- 
fare of her people and for our common cause which we 
believe is also your cause. Neither the Queen nor my hus- 
band, Prince Bernhard, intends to leave London as so many 
rumors have intimated. 

My father, Prince Hendrik of the Netherlands, passed 
away some years ago. Happy are they who did not live to 
see these fearful, hideous days. He lived happily working 
for his country, for the welfare of the people of the Nether- 
lands kingdom. It was always his greatest joy to help 
anyone who approached him. I hope it will interest you 
to know that my father was for many years president of the 
Netherlands Red Cross and I had the privilege of succeeding 
him in this humanitarian endeavor. 

My husband is one of the most indefatigable men I know. 
He is doing his share in the most righteous cause that was 
ever fought. He was with the last defending Netherlands 
forces in Zeeland, Holland. He was in Belgium and France 
too, and now he is a great help as aide-de-camp to my mother 
in London. My only great fear is that my husband is 
exposing himself too much to danger, for he is by nature 
reckless, with no regard for his own safety. An ocean 
separates us, but we hope that victory over the Nazis will 
reunite us happily. 

And then there are my two children. You will see them 
among you. Indeed, you will see them quite often, for we 
do not like to lock ourselves up—it just is not in our nature. 
I hope that you will be kind to them. I am their mother 
and, therefore, I rather think that they are very sweet 
children. Above all things, they smile quite easily. Please 
give them your smile and they will be happy and they will 
ask for very little more. 

That, I think, is about all there is to tell. But may I 
express one more thing when for the first time I talk to 
you, my unknown friends of Canada. ... (You other 
Canadians with me carry the blood of our French an- 
cestors.) . .. There is one favor I would like to ask of 
you. Whatever you do, do not give me your pity. No woman 
ever felt as proud as I do today of the marvelous heritage 
of my own people. They had always lived their own lives. 

They had always maintained the right of the individual 
to his own liberty, to the liberty of his person and to the 
liberty of his soul. When others were denied those rights 
in other parts of the world, they welcomed them—they took 
them into their hearts and into their homes. But when sud- 
denly they were placed before the terrible choice of surrender- 
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ing those rights or of dying in their defense, they never 
hesitated. They died, and everlasting glory to the men of 
our armies, who, hating and loathing the very idea of 
violence, stood firm until they were completely overwhelmed 
by the superior force and the treason of an enemy unto whom 
they had always been a generous and helpful friend. 

And so, more than ever before, we have reason to be 
proud of being called by the ancient name of our glorious 
old country of Holland. For these reasons, then, never speak 
to me of the word pity. Pity is for the weak and our terrible 
fate has made us stronger than ever before. 

But if you want to show us in some way that we are 
welcome among you, let me ask you just one favor. Give us 
that which we ourselves shall give unto you from our most 
grateful hearts—give us that which just now we need more 
than anything else. You people of Canada and the United 
States, please give us your strengthening love. 


My Canadian friends already know the existence of the 
Netherlands relief fund at 1103 Castle Building, Montreal. 
All the newspapers of the United States carried the appeal 
for contributions to the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. I wish to express my profound 
gratitude for the extraordinary help our common cause re- 
ceived by the great Canadian and United States press and 
radio broadcasting companies. 

The ravages of the war have been so unbelievable, the 
devastation of property has been so tremendous that only 
great help from this side of the Atlantic could aid in ap- 
peasing the suffering. 

This is not a gigantic battle for one nation alone, but for 
all nations. Not only your and our life is threatened, but 
our freedom of conscience. Wherever the Nazi power dom- 
inates, all our old democratic principles, our religion, are 
lost. Life itself is not worth while under Nazi tyranny. 


The Prestige of Public Service Employment 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE TREND TOWARD DICTATORSHIP 


By WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, Governor of Rhode Island 
Delivered at Governor’s Conference, Duluth, Minnesota, June 3, 1940 


a middle western town, two public institution doctors, 

one of whom was being unjustly criticized in the public 
press, hold the following conversation. ‘The first doctor 
says, “It gives me a strange feeling to think that anyone is 
after me.” The second replies, “Yes, that’s natural, but you 
will get used to it the longer you remain in the service of 
the State. They honor you with a State appointment: they 
always talk of these soft State jobs with good State money: 
the work is harder than private work and the pay is far less. 
Then they sit back and watch for the first chance to get 
something on you.” 

That brief and imaginary conversation will have a familiar 
sound to those in public service all over the country. It illus- 
trates the attitude of far too many citizens toward their 
public servants. It demonstrates the scornful attitude which 
many persons display toward the man or woman in public 
office. This results in a condition under which well-equipped 
people are reluctant to enter the public service, because they 
do not want to run the gauntlet of derision, and in many 
cases suspicion, which seem to attach in the minds of the 
general public to anyone holding a State job. Men and 
women having particular qualifications who are sometimes 
persuaded to leave private endeavor and give their talents 
to the State too often regard themselves as birds of passage 
who plan to return to their own field as soon as their imme- 
diate mission is accomplished. I am sorry to say that the 
public attitude in this matter, if not completely justified by 
the facts, is at least understandable. Therein lies a grave 
and vital problem that cries for solution and may well do 
irreparable harm to our form of government if it is not faced 
squarely and dealth with. 

In this world of war, public attention is directed, and 
rightly so, to the military and naval arms of the public 
service. Being of a spectacular nature defense measures loom 
large in the public eye. However, the home front calls for 
as much attention for it is there that the long-range develop- 
ment and growth of our American system is accomplished, 
and it is there that we build for the days of peace, when men 
have regained their senses, when men of ill-will, who believe 
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only in the philosophy of force, have been crushed and har- 
mony between nations has been restored. 

Let us examine this totalitarian movement that has pro- 
duced a horrible total war and destruction on a scale never 
known to the world before. Totalitarian governments, be 
they Communist, Fascist or Nazi, have been brought about 
by different causes and circumstances in each nation. The 
last world war, its treaties and its mistakes were large con- 
tributing factors. There has been, however, I believe, one 
cause which has been common to all totalitarian forms of 
government. Broadly stated, this may be called a lack of 
confidence in the previously existing government. The stupid- 
ity of the victors in the last war, post-war depressions and 
inefficiency and corruption of local governments combined in 
the various nations in different ways to discredit the then 
existing governments. The people became discouraged and 
disheartened ; they felt helpless and hopeless; and when, as 
apparently always happens in such cases, one man emerged 
and said “Give me the power, and I will return to you your 
self-respect as a nation, your chance to earn a living, your 
place in the sun of national and world affairs; I will do your 
planning and your thinking for you,” the people had been 
brought to such a low ebb that they gladly gave up their 
responsibility, abandoned their independent thinking and 
were satisfied to do as they were told. From establishing 
totalitarianism at home, the dictator nations have so far 
wiped out representative governments in seven formerly 
independent nations in Europe. Where this destruction by 
force of arms will end, no one can say. But whether the 
dictator nations come out at the end as victors or vanquished, 
the totalitarian idea will still have its disciples, willing and 
anxious to spread its doctrine abroad over the world. As 
William S. Culbertson, former Ambassador to Chile, has 
said, “The ocean is no barrier to ideas; tariff laws and immi- 
gration laws do not exclude methods.” 

The national government of the United States, through 
the President, has announced its program of defense, entail- 
ing the expenditure of billions of dollars in regular and 
extraordinary appropriations for enlargement of the army, 
navy and air forces. 
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No American will oppose the principles of this program 
or count the cost too high, though he may argue about the 
methods of putting it into effect. Vital as this rearmament 
program is, it will be worse than useless unless there stands 
behind it a united citizenry determined that no inroads will 
ever be made to destroy the American way of life and the 
American method of representative government. There can 
be no united citizenry unless that citizenry has respect for 
its government, unless Americans believe that their govern- 
ment is honest, efficient, and trustworthy. They must believe 
that it truly represents them, that it spends their money 
wisely to achieve the best results and that it has worthy and 
efficient people to do the day to day work of giving service 
in manifold ways. 

This question of the attitude of the general public toward 
its government was brought home to me very forcibly just 
the other day. I received from the State Director of Civil 
Service in my State a memorandum starting with the follow- 
ing sentence. “One of my principal concerns at the present 
time has to do with the relatively low prestige of public 
service employment in Rhode Island.” He went on, “It is 
the exception to find good people seeking public office rather 
than the rule,” and again further on, “It is disturbing to me 
to find a group of young men on the threshold of their 
careers who were thinking not at all of the possibilities of 
State public service employment.” These statements simply 
reflect the fact that the young men and women graduating 
from our high schools and colleges very rarely think of the 
public service as offering them a life career. Is that the 
proper feeling for representative government to engender in 
the hearts of its citizens? 

Is that the public attitude we want to match against the 
fanatic devotion apparently engendered by totalitarian sys- 
tems? Why does this condition exist here, when it is a fact 
that in some other nations those who stand highest in the 
great universities almost invariably go into some branch of 
their government service? 

Government is as much a business as banking or manufac- 
turing. Particularly during the past few years it has become 
highly complex, and if it is to be operated efficiently, it 
requires ability, brains, training, initiative, intelligence and 
all the things which any business requires. 

If there is a substantial group of citizens which holds the 
public office holder in scorn and contempt, we have no one 
but ourselves to blame. When I say “we’’, I mean the elected 
officers of American government, and those who have been 
our political forebears. 

The greatest factor which has brought public office into 
such low repute is and has been the spoils system. The great 
majority of citizens who are not interested in seeking govern- 
ment jobs have been and are disgusted by the job-scrambling 
spectacle to which they have been treated. The other thing 
which disgusts the citizen and lowers his respect for his 
government is an outgrowth of the first—corruption, waste, 
extravagance and inefficiency. 

At a dinner I attended recently, I had the pleasure of 
sitting next to a priest from a large parish in a neighboring 
State. His parish consisted entirely of people of one foreign 
extraction. They are intelligent people and have shown 
themselves to be good citizens. They are self-reliant and are 
proud of the fact that few of their race are on relief. They 
are interested in our history and enthusiastic about our form 
of government. They believe in our principles and are 
willing to take their share of responsibility as citizens. This 
priest told me that they study our history carefully in school ; 
they come out imbued with the ideals for which we as a 


nation stand, and then he said, “They run up against the 
well-known fact that in my city if you have $1,200 you can 
become a school teacher—if you haven’t, you can’t.” 

How, I ask you, can we expect young people, or for that 
matter any citizen, to respect the government of that city? 
I realize that the glaring example I have cited is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. I hope and believe that the cities where 
such a thing can happen are very few and far between. 
I realize also that we can never hope to stamp out all cor- 
ruption, that in every walk of life there are some crooks. 
I know that we can never hope to secure perfect government 
with one hundred per cent efficiency, but I also believe firmly 
that by wiping out the spoils system, by attracting to govern- 
ment able and honest men and women, and then assuring 
them of reasonable security as long as they perform their 
work well, we can do much to increase the respect of the 
average citizen for his government. 

Government is never a very popular institution. It inter- 
feres with the lives of citizens, it regulates and restricts their 
privileges, and puts them in jail, suspends their various 
licenses, and worst of all it takes some of their hard earned 
money away from them in taxes. 

If you try the patience of the average citizen too long with 
stupid, inefficient, wasteful, selfish government, he is going 
to make up his mind that the system is wrong. Then with 
others he is going to discuss ways and means of substituting 
something else for it. He is then at the stage where he is 
ripe for any quack philosophy that may come along. 

With all its natural handicaps which include slowness, 
deliberation, a certain measure of cumbersomeness, and some- 
times faulty reasoning, representative government needs and 
should have a public service second to none in the world. 
Then at least, the day to day functions will be performed as 
well as they are performed in business and industry, where 
competent personnel organizations are maintained. 

We have maintained our form of government for over 
one hundred fifty years. We like it. We want to maintain 
our freedom of speech, freedom of the press, all the liberties 
set forth in the Bill of Rights. We are determined that we 
shall maintain them. An unexcelled public service with its 
consequent increase in the respect of our citizens is the best 
answer to the current trend to absolute dictatorship in the 
interest of national efficiency. I know of no other way to 
achieve it in a democracy than through a competent and 
honestly administered merit system of civil service. 








WHO SAW HIM FIRST 


It is flattering to the editors of Vital Speeches to have 
Time magazine acknowledge the fact that their publication 
was the first to recognize the ability of Mr. Wendell Willkie 
to express a constructive viewpoint on an important public 
question. The issue of Time of July 8th contains the follow- 
ing paragraph under the heading “Willkie in Print”: 


“Whoever saw him first, a great many people had been 
aware of Wendell Willkie long before he became a candi- 
date. His utilities battle with TVA was too sludgy to 
make consistent first page news. But as long ago as 
1935 his utterances on “Government and Public Utili- 
ties” appeared in Vital Speeches, were remembered by 
a retentive few. Between 1936 and 1939 pieces by 
and about him appeared in Atlantic Monthly, Review 
of Reviews, Fortune, Business Week, Nation’s Business, 
sk Evening Post, North American Review, 
ime.” 











